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Outside of Working Hours* 


Chalmers Hadley, librarian, Public library, Denver, Colo. 


Several years ago I called on a li- 
brarian who was no longer young and 
in the conversation which followed she 
remarked, “Yes, I have always kept in 
the pink of physical health by never 
thinking of the library after leaving it 
at the close of the day.” She looked 
it and unfortunately, so did the library 
but as Kipling would say—that is an- 
other story. 

My remarks on the responsibility of 
library assistants outside of working 
hours should not carry a_ suggestion 
that library workers live other than 
normal lives when not on duty, but they 
may not live irresponsible lives at any 
time, and with ministers, doctors, teach- 
ers and welfare workers in general, they 
may not conscientiously close their minds 
to their work when they close their desks 
at night. Workers in educational and 
ethical fields are marked people in 
their communities and there are activi- 
ties, doubtless innocent in themselves, 
which may be taboo to them. 

But what I have in mind is not con- 
cerned primarily with the outside di- 
versions of library workers nor with 
their social and recreational activities, 
altho needless to say perhaps, they 
should be in quantity and quality of 
the kind to increase rather than de- 
crease the effectiveness of their work. 

A short time ago, as I passed thru 
one of our departments before it was 
open to the public, I found some staff 
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members talking about vivisection. I 
participated in the informal discussion 
by remarking that it seemed to me the 
interior arrangement of a puppy dog 
ought to be too well known by this 
time to require vivisection, altho I would 
concede its place in the hands of a few 
accredited investigators. My general 
feelings toward vivisection have al- 
ways been influenced by the recollec- 
tion of stray cats and dogs in the hands 
of youthful scientists who later became 
farmers and store-keepers. 

The other day I received a letter 
from a relative of mine living in an- 
other city, who enclosed a communica- 
tion he had received from_a Denver 
physician. The latter wrote that the day 
before, Mr Hadley, the librarian, had an- 
nounced himself in favor of the anti- 
vivisection bill to be introduced at the 
coming session of the legislature, and 
he asked my cousin to labor with me 
that my “influence” (in quotation 
marks) be not used to assist that bill. 
Not having heard of the anti-vivisec- 
tion bill at that time, the letter was a 
diversion in a trying day, but the pos- 
sible effect of my chance remark car- 
ried outside by a staff member, il- 
lustrates one point I should like to 
make. 

Most head librarians are unwilling, 
and wisely so, that their interest in the 
library assistants be limited strictly to 
their library work. Irrespective of 
official gradings, in the better libra- 
ries at least, will be found personal 
friendships and a community of in- 
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terest between the librarian and his 
assistants. In such libraries the as- 
sistants will likely know something of 
the librarian’s religious, professional 
and personal views in general. But to 
represent him by discussing his per- 
sonal affairs or by repeating his re- 
marks outside of the library, is un- 
fair to the librarian and carries with 
it an element of danger both to him 
and to the assistant as well. 

Library assistants should leave to 
the librarian the right to present his 
own views if he wish to do this, and 
by so doing the assistant will avoid 
making a possibly mistaken interpre- 
tation of views to a listener who in 
turn may make another mistaken one. 

We Americans smile at the English 
book which occasionally comes to 
hand, with its reference to the diver- 
sions of the English lower classes. We 
fail to realize that in our own country 
we have individuals in every com- 
munity who belong to the lower 
classes. With us they are found in all 
ranks of society, but they have in com- 
mon the itching ear which believes 
every remark which reflects on the in- 
tegrity of a public office or public offi- 
cial. An itching ear is usually con- 
nected with an itching tongue and be- 
tween them, they can play havoc with 
an innocent remark that had better not 
have been made. 

Librarians are public officials, at 
least they should be, and as such they 
live under the critical eye of the com- 
munity. An assistant who is loyal to 
her chief and the library itself, should 
guard against remarks outside which 
might reflect on the librarian’s profes- 
sional standing or library habits. The 
librarian is usually older than his as- 
sistants and may need definite outdoor 
exercise for health. There are libra- 
rians who by their physician’s order, 
play golf of mornings, but who work 
at night to make up this time. Other 
librarians are given extra time by 
their boards in lieu of a salary ad- 
vance. Librarians. usually have the 
same working hours as their assist- 











ants, altho their duties may require 
frequent absence from the library 
building. : 

Realizing this, I have often been 
amazed at the thoughtless remarks 
made to library visitors by assistants 
regarding the absence of a librarian or 
of their own _ fellow-workers. No 
wonder the public in general and city 
officials in particular conclude that li- 
brary salaries are ample for the seem- 
ing sinecure positions filled by absen- 
tees. I recently heard an assistant in- 
nocently remark to a visitor, “Yes, the 
librarian happens to be in.” Now, the 
librarian usually was in and there was 
no occasion for this implication. When 
the librarian is away, assistants will 
occasionally have an_ exciting en- 
counter with some problem which the 
librarian would accept without remark 
as part of his day’s work. In relating 
the incident to her friends outside, it 
seems unnecessary for the narrator to 
preface her story with the remark, that 
“the librarian was away at the time.” 

To give one more illustration: Sev- 
eral times a day in our own library 
there will be personal or telephone in- 
quiries regarding some member of the 
staff. Instead of the reply being given 
that ‘Miss Jones is at home,” or “is 
off this morning,” a better and more 
honest explanation would be, “Since 
Miss Jones works tonight, she will re- 
port to the library at one o’clock this 
afternoon.” 

A library is more than its books, and 
its greatest asset is its corps of assist- 
ants. Loyalty to the library must in- 
clude loyalty to fellow-assistants as 
well. It has been said women lack the 
camaraderie and goodfellowship which 
the men claim as their own. Men may 
be more frank and open in their criti- 
cism of each other to each other, but 
there is no reason why sex should dif- 
ferentiate in fellowship and loyalty 
among fellow-workers. 

Petty criticism and_ slighting re- 
marks toward fellow library workers 
are becoming and are_ self-condem- 
natory. They are also demoralizing to 
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the espirit de corps in a library which 
is its chief possession. They are par- 
ticularly inexcusable if made to a mem- 
ber of the public either within or with- 
out the library. If assistants are not 
willing to do unto others as they 
would be done by, they must expect 
others to do to them as they are done 
by. 
:" special responsibility rests on the 
library assistant who is in touch with 
the newspapers, since many librarians 
take the department heads or members 
of the staff committee into their con- 
fidence as to library plans. Some libra- 
rians even have been known to ask the 
advice of the assistants in some pro- 
posed policy that has not yet been sub- 
mitted to the members of the library 
board. 

For a member of the staff to give 
publicity, intentionally or otherwise, 
to such plans by repeating them to 
newspaper friends, is a violation of 
confidence that might cause serious 
embarrassment and difficulty for the li- 
brary. The premature announcement 
of fine plans might ruin them irrepar- 
ably. Likewise, the members of the 
library board would rightfully resent 
the intrusion of a library assistant into 
the position occupied by the trustee as 
the responsible representative of the 
library before the public. Trustees 
would also justly resent the public dis- 
cussion by the newspapers of some 
proposed library policy, before the 
trustees themselves had been given 
an opportunity of doing this. 

A more likely mistake which an as- 
sistant might make it to repeat to a 
newspaper friend, out for a human in- 
terest story, some of the amusing hap- 
penings in the library. Many amusing 
blunders occur in all libraries and if 
these are made known without suggesting 
the identity of their author, there is little 
danger of giving offense. There is an- 
other type of mistake, however, which 
if given publicity, cannot avoid re- 
flecting on the ignorance or some pecu- 
liarity of the library visitor, who will 
resent in his own heart, at least, the 


humiliation that comes from ridicule, 
for few of us can stand being laughed 
at. 

If a member of the library staff be 
asked by a newspaper to give an inter- 
view for publication, or to write a 
story about the library, I believe she 
should first confer with her librarian 
and submit for his consideration what 
she plans for publication. 

Library assistants who insist on talk- 
ing “shop” at their friends’ dinner par- 
ties, should not be surprised if the 
number of invitations received de- 
creases. It occasionally happens, how- 
ever, that an assistant must take the 
responsibility of defending her library 
from a carefully timed attack, usually 
from (and I hesitate to be honest) the 
section of the species “more deadly than 
the male.” 

A library assistant need not go thru life 
with a chip on her shoulder, but if 
there come an attack on her library, 
she certainly should not seemingly ac- 
quiesce in the remarks made by keep- 
ing silent. Stevenson says, “The 
cruelest lies are often told in silence. 
A man may have sat in a room for 
hours and not opened his teeth, and 
yet come out of that room a disloyal 
friend or a vile calumniator.” Silence 
and reserve are inferior qualities to 
loyalty, and while it is difficult to meet 
in public an unfair, surprise assault, no 
library worker worthy of the name will 
desert the institution which gives her 
such a chance to make a fine contribu- 
tion to life and supports her while she 
is doing this. If a quiet explanation is 
not sufficient to halt the aggressor, it 
is not mere gossip for the assistant to 
report the affair to her chief. 

A particular and sometimes difficult re- 
sponsibility rests on the library as- 
sistant who is a personal friend or a 
relative of one of the library trustees. 
This responsibility is mutual and in 
my own observation, I believe the 
trustee has seemed quite as likely to 
abuse this relationship as has the li- 
brary assistant. 

When such relations exist, it is dif- 
ficult for a library assistant to refrain 
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from discussing the library’s policy, its 
chief, and the other assistants, espe- 
cially if she be encouraged to do so. 
But few librarians will overlook such a 
breach of courtesy and unprofessional 
conduct as is the presentation of li- 
brary affairs to the library board by a 
library assistant. Moreover, no library 
trustee with any sense of justice will 
permit the reporting of library affairs 
to his ear except by the librarian, 
whose duty it is to keep his trustees 
fully and accurately informed of the 
library’s doings. 

If the working conditions in the li- 
brary prove unbearable for assistants 
and this gets no recognition from the 
librarian, the assistants are entirely 
justified in selecting a committee from 
their number, notifying the librarian of 
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their purpose (if they wish to be 
courteous) and then bring the difficul- 
ty directly to the library trustees. If 
on the other hand, a trustee lose con- 
fidence in the librarian and suspect 
conditions which he is not reporting to 
the board, a trustee should not invite 
confidences from staff assistants, but 
should request that they appear per- 
sonally for a conference with the li- 
brary board itself. 

Citations and remarks on a library 
assistant’s responsibility could be con- 
tinued if other topics were not to be 
considered at this session. The points 
raised may be small in themselves, 
but they have a cumulative force out- 
side of the library, which usually has 
enough small worries within its walls 
without an extra assortment outside. 





The Power 
Ethel F. Mc Collough, librarian, 


“I’m a free woman today! Last night 
I finished Babbitt! I have gone with him 
all through his dull, common-place, 
heavy existence and now I have happily 
retired him to the shelf to be snatched 
at eagerly by other aspirants to the de- 
gree of W. R.” (meaning well read). 

As she sank back in her chair she 
thought of how many precious hours 
she had spent toiling thru the 400 
pages closely set with small type, 
stolidly reading on and on and on, 
hoping but scarcely expecting that 
some ray of originality would filter 
thru the leaden cloud of obvious trivi- 
alties. Boswell did this thing—made a 
photographic record of trivialties and 
produced a book of genius. Sinclair 
Lewis did it and produced—a best 
seller. 

As she mentally measured the one 
by the other, the best seller by the 
book of genius, there came over her a 








*Read before the Indiana library associa- 
tion, Indianapolis, November 15, 1922. 





of Choice * 
Public library, Evansville, Ind. 


feeling which grew until her comfort- 
able sense of freedom was lost in re- 
sentment—resentment that “efficient 
advertising” of the kind promulgated 
by George F. Babbitt should make a 
book like this a best seller; resentment 
that a type of American business man 
should be foisted upon a credulous 
reading world as the only type of 
American business man; resentment 
that as a librarian she would have to 
buy for a clamoring public, twelve 
copies of Babbitt at $1.50 per copy 
when the money was needed for bet- 
ter things; resentment that by read- 
ing Babbitt she had lost her chance of 
reading Walter Page’s letters before 
they escaped from the cataloging room. 
Her resentment against Babbitt took 
on a more general tinge as her mind 
ran back over the books she had read 
during the preceding weeks. 
Seemingly there had been no oppor- 
tunity for choice. Books had been 
thrust upon her, for one reason or an- 
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other from which there had been no 
escape. 

Books sent on approval by the job- 
ber (of which Babbitt was a shining 
example) had to be read and decisions 
made as to inclusion or exclusion on 
the library’s buying list; books that 
had been unearthed from the library’s 
shelves to which objection had been 
made on moral grounds by fussy old 
ladies and unctious middle-aged gentle- 
men ; books on the staff reading course 
or books on some weird, new subject 
of which she professionally could not 
afford to remain in ignorance. 

Almost every one of these had been 
read at the expense of her natural de- 
sires and tastes. Some one once in- 
vented the phrase “Reading under the 
lash” and that was what she had been 
doing—reading under the lash—she a 
free born American librarian. She hated 
it and with Job she cried out, 

I loathe my life, I would not live alway. 

Comfort came by way of remembrance. 
She was not alone in her feeling of hav- 
ing been cheated by the book at hand. 
Before she was born a more eager soul 
than hers had said: 

“I confess that it moves my spleen to 
see these things in books clothing 
perched upon shelves, like false saints, 
usurpers of true shrines, intruders into 
the sanctuary, thrusting out the legiti- 
mate occupants. To reach down a 
well-bound semblance of a volume, 
and hope it some kind-hearted play- 
book, then, opening what ‘seem its 
leaves’ to come bolt upon... these 
impostors.” 

Without realizing it, her irritation 
slipped from her as her eye ran on down 
the page. The “impostors” were left be- 
hind and books that are books came to 
the front. 

“How beautiful to a genuine lover 
of reading,” she read, “are the sullied 
leaves, the worn-out appearance, nay, 
the very odor (beyond russia) if we 
would not forget kind feelings in fas- 
tidiousness, of an old ‘Circulating Li- 
brary’ Tom Jones, or Vicar of Wake- 
field! How they speak of the thousand 


thumbs that have turned over their 
pages with delight !—of the lone semp- 
stress, whom they may have cheered 
neces after her long day’s needle-toil, 
running far into midnight, when she 
has snatched an hour, ill spared from 
sleep, to steep her cares, as in some 
Lethean cup, in spelling out their en- 
chanting contents!” 

As she closed the book our librarian 
faced her problem squarely. Was she 
going on being forced to read a lot of 
trash or near trash supposedly because 
her position seemed to demand it but 
really because the public expected it, 
or was she as an intelligent person 
going to exercise her power of choice 
and “steep her cares, as in some Le- 
thean cup,” in seeking out the enchant- 
ing contents of books worth while? 
Was there anything involved other 
than her personal preferences? What 
should a librarian’s reading do for her- 
self, her staff, and the general public? 
And these are the conclusions to which 
she finally came. 

Every trade, business or profession 
makes some demand or demands, out- 
side of the day’s work, upon those en- 
gaged in it. For the man following 
a trade it may be the claims of a con- 
tinuation school urged upon him by 
his own ambition or his employer, or 
it may be a labor union forced upon 
him by his fellow tradesmen; for the 
man engaged in business there are 
conventions, booster clubs and various 
social affiliations which thrust them- 
selves upon him if he would be con- 
sidered a good mixer and on the way 
to succcess; for the teacher there are 
summer schools, institutes, lecture 
courses and travel; for the librarian 
there are all of these plus a certain 
amount of professional and general read- 
ing. Unless willing to do this reading one 
should not enter the “grand and glori- 
ous” profession of librarianship. 

On the other hand, even librarians 
have a right to a certain amount of 
their own time, and a little “pleasure 
reading” should be the crowning glory 
of a day spent in the service of others. 
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Essays, poetry, biography, an absorb- 
ing piece of fiction should be hers by 
right, regardless of when the book was 
published, by whom it was written or 
how many thousands of people are or 
are not reading it. It is partly our 
confirmed habit of reading newspapers 
and magazines that make us demand 
“the very latest book” on this, that or 
the other thing, and it is a rather silly 
conceit that makes us ashamed not to 
have read what all the world is reading 
even tho it be the veriest tommy-rot. 
Lamb says: “You cannot make a pet 
book of an author whom everybody 
reads.” 

I recently took the time to reread 
the Scarlet Letter, the Rise of Silas 
Lapham and Tess of the D’Urbervilles 
and as a result I felt as tho my brain 
had been swept clean of a lot of rub- 
bish and that I was capable for a time 
at least of thinking a little straighter 
when dealing with the book of the 
moment. 

Isn’t that one of the two great ends 


to be achieved by the librarian in her 
own reading: to make a high standard 
of judgment her own and to hold to it for 
the sake of the permanence and influence 
of the book collection which she builds? 
As I see it, the other great end is to pass 
on the light of inspiration, interpreting if 
need be the better things to both staff 
and public. To develop within one’s 
self an enthusiasm and an appreciation 
for a really fine and beautiful piece of 
work and to be in a position to pass 
on that enthusiasm and appreciation to 
others—that, it seems to me, is the 
greatest joy that may come to a libra- 
rian and to her staff. 

This can only be done by exercising 
most assiduously the power of choice. 
It may be necessary to spend some 
time in the market place, but no libra- 
rian, however clever, can give to her- 
self, her staff and her public all that 
each has a right to expect at her hands, 
without frequently climbing to the 
mountain tops and filling her vision 
with the best the ages have to offer. 





In the Letter Box 


On What Does it Rest? 
Editor, Pusiic Liprarigs: 

Speaking of imponderables—values 
that cause some people to prefer cata- 
loging to a high salary in any other 
work: A cataloger who was forced by 
circumstances to give up the work at the 
Library of Congress, at least for a time, 
to earn more money, soon noticed 
at her new place that everybody 
seemed very prompt to drop things 
on the minute at the end of the_ offi- 
cial day, and that dies restantes until 
the next holiday were a subject of con- 
stant preoccupation and _ discussion, 
whereby our exiled colleague was 
prompted to exclaim one day, “Oh, for 
that matter, I would rather work a day 
at the Library of Congress than have a 


holiday at the N. D. any time.” 
A COLLEAGUE. 


Taking Notes 
Editor, Pusitic LiBrariEs: 

I ventured into the meeting of the 
High school librarians section of the 
recent High school conference held at the 
University of Illinois. My mental 
thermometer did not register as much 
zeal and enthusiasm as was found in the 
other departments. 

What is the matter with the librarians? 
In a meeting such as this they do not 
show up well. It needed some sort of 
strong personality or enthusiasm to 
bring things to a focus. Some of it re- 
minded me of my boyhood days when 
we used to “recite pieces!” 

What is the matter with the high 
school librarians of Illinois that they 
have to compile booklists of their own? 
Is their standard higher or lower than 
that furnished by some of the lists for 
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high school libraries that are still avail- 
able? Whether higher or lower, it must 
be different, because even the Decimal 
classification has to “be adapted,” by 
those attempting to use it, to “the needs 
of the high school library.” ‘“Adapta- 
tion” on the part of people who do not 
know the names of what they are going 
to “adapt” might have some interesting 
if not admirable qualities. 
TRAVELING MAN. 





Intelligent Use of Books 
Editor, Pustic LiprariEs: 

I send you the attached statement* sent 
out by the University of Minnesota 
News Service, comparing — scholastic 
standards of Oxford students with those 
that obtain in American universities be- 
cause this appears to me to point toward 
the need for a wider use of libraries. 

A number of universities now give 
courses designed to help students in the 
use of the university library, but there 
is room for a course in the junior and 
senior years of the university which 
would prepare students to use printed 
material with something of the thoro- 
ness and spirit that the best librarians 
stand for. 

Such a course would be much more 
than a survey of literature and much 
less than a course in library methods. It 
might well embody some of the practices 
followed in the best courses in book 
selection now given in library schools. 

Sincerely, 
Your FRIEND. 
*See p. 17. 





For Exchange or Distribution 

The Denver public library has a large 
number of bound duplicates of the best 
periodicals, all of which they would like 
to dispose of either by exchange or gift 
to any library that may want them. The 
list is long but all of the material is 
worthy of place in a reference library. 
Anyone interested is invited to write to 
the librarian, Public library, Denver, 
Col. 


Another Book of Mountains 

I read in last month’s Pusiic Lipra- 
RIES an account of Jeffers’ The call of 
the mountains. I cannot remember that 
I saw your notice of Among the Ca- 
nadian Alps. This is another out-of- 
door book which ought to be brought to 
the attention of the public. 

The fact that every year more interest 
is being taken in the Canadian Rockies 
as a summer playground for the people 
of both the United States and Canada, 
makes it important that we should have 
an authoritative and attractively writ- 
ten book on this picturesque region. 
Such a book is available, and has been 
for several years, but it had the misfor- 
tune to be published during the war, and 
the further misfortune to have been 
brought out by a firm that got into diffi- 
culties and was not in a position to give 
it widespread publicity. 

“Among the Canadian Alps,” by Law- 
rence J. Burpee, formerly librarian of 
the Public library, Ottawa, Canada, and 
a recognized authority on the Canadian 
Rockies, is a book that can be unre- 
servedly recommended to anyone con- 
templating a visit to any of the Canadian 
National parks in that wonderland of 
the Dominion. It covers every signifi- 
cant point in the mountains, peaks and 
valleys and waterfalls, roads and trails, 
mountain-climbing and camping, history 
and literature, scenery and natural his- 
tory. It is written in unusually attrac- 
tive style and is illustrated with a num- 
ber of photographs taken by the Vauxes, 
Harmon, Lett and others who have 
made mountain photography a work of 
love. 

The book was published by John Lane, 
but has since been taken over by Dodd, 
Mead & Company. 

Mountain Lover. 





Books are the strong tincture of experi- 
ence. They are to be taken carefully, drop 
by drop, not carelessly gulped down by the 
bottle. Therefore, if you would get the 
best out of books, spend a quarter of an 
hour in reading, and three-quarters of an 
hour in thinking over what you have read. 

RicHarp Le GALLIENNE. 
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1896 a 4 Happy New Year badd 1923 


Returning in full measure to many, many friends the kindly holiday greetings received, 
and extending to all friends both professional and personal, heartiest good wishes for a 
Happy and Prosperous New Year, PUBLIC LIBRARIES and its staff start the cycle of 1928 


“with malice toward none and with charity for all.” 








A Matter of National Interest 


NUMBER of state associations 

holding meetings in the Autumn, 
passed strong resolutions relating to the 
mistaken attitude of the Congressional 
committee on the Library of Congress 
in making such meagre appropriations 
for members of the staff of the Library 
of Congress who are doing very impor- 
tant and scholarly work. 

The situation in the Library of Con- 
gress is one which calls for protest on 
the part of intelligent librarians against 
the lack of understanding and apprecia- 
tion that is shown in regard to the pro- 
fessional work which is done in that 
library. 

It is not creditable that the national li- 
brary should be developed, as it has 
been, into an institution of world-wide 
reputation and value, reflecting credit on 


the nation, on scholarship in America, 
and on the librarians’ craft, all done at 
the expense of capable workers who 
have spent long years of service in bring- 
ing about this condition in the library, 
at salaries which, in former days, were 
scarcely sufficient to allow them to live 
in a befitting manner but which, in these 
days of high costs, have proven wholly 
insufficient for even necessities. 

It is a well-known fact that a number 
of the most valuable workers in the in- 
stitution are using private means for 
daily sustenance because the salaries 
which are given them are not sufficient 
to meet necessary expenses. Staffs in 
several departments have been devital- 
ized, almost destroyed, because capable 
workers, valuable units in the library’s 
administration, have been forced to 
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leave the work on account of low 
salaries. Those who remain because of 
their long years of devotion to the serv- 
ice which has made them all the more 
valuable, are overworked, many of them 
to the point of breaking, trying to keep 
up with the enlarging duties that are 
daily crowding upon them, due to lack 
of trained helpers. 

The millions of dollars being ap- 
propriated, sometimes recklessly it seems 
to an outsider, would much better be 
spent in providing the intellectual force 
which the government authorities at 
Washington certainly need to do their 
work, as they themselves, doubtless, 
want to do it, by providing more liber- 
ally for the Library of Congress; by 
giving the corps of workers ready and 
able to perform the duties which come 
to them, conditions that shall not weary 
them almost to the point of exhaus- 
tion. A crying need, far more import- 
ant than rivers and harbors, reclamation, 
irrigation, post-office, roads, even the 
Towner-Sterling bill, is an appropriation 
for the Library of Congress to supply a 
larger competent staff to place before 
those who need it, the information 
which will enable them more intelligently 
to perform their duties. 


An illustration of the lack of under- 
standing of the value of books in the 
business of making and administer- 
ing laws is found in the parsimony and 
unintelligent economy which abolished 
the appropriation for the legislative 
reference work itself. This important 
work was added to the duties of another 
department already overworked and 
under-staffed. 

Librarians are interested in this 
whether they realize it or not. No one 
can be indifferent to such a lamentable 
situation without losing his own profes- 
sional spirit. Librarians have a duty 
here which it is the purpose of this 
article to point out and, fortunately, now 
the women librarians who are so largely 
in the majority, can be effective in 
bringing their congressmen to a realiza- 
tion of their duty toward them as voters 
as well as toward the men. 

Again referring to the statement that 
was made in starting out, while all these 
resolutions have been passed and in 
some instances, passed with vigor, they 
do not suffice, but must be followed up 
with personal application, first to the 
Congressional committee charged with 
the affairs of the Library of Congress, 
and second, to local congressmen and 
local powers toward securing their help. 





The Measure of the College Library 


ONSIDERABLE interest in the 
article, A measuring stick for Nor- 
mal schools libraries, which appeared in 
Pusiic LrprariEs (27:61-63) has been 
in evidence thruout these pages ever 
since the appearance of the article. 
Now comes a letter from the secretary 
of the Executive committee of Christian 


education and Ministerial relief of the: 


Presbyterian church in the United States 


commending Willis H. Kerr, author of 
the article, and asking that a copy of the 
article be placed in the 90 educational 
institutions under direction of that 
church. This is evidence of the increas- 
ing value placed on helpful material re- 
lating to library service that is really 
worth-while. 

It would be interesting to know how 
many of the libraries of colleges and uni- 
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versities, members of the A. L. A., ap- 
preciate this really splendid presentation 
by Mr Kerr to the extent of placing it 
in the hands of presidents of their re- 
spective institutions or even in the hands 
of chairmen of their library committees. 

As has been stated by one discussing 
the matter, if a preliminary statement 
such as has been worked out for normal 
school and teachers’ colleges is of value 
to the secretary of the College board of 
a great religious denomination, for dis- 


tribution to the institutions under his 
care, surely there is a field for work 
along this line for college and univer- 
ity libraries in the A. L. A. 

Pusiic Lipraries has stated before 
and ventures to repeat the statement, that 
generally speaking, the college library as 
an integral part of college administra- 
tion is rated in the minds of college 
authorities according to the measuring 
stick offered in the librarian of the in- 
stitution. 





Here’s a Pretty Kettle of Fish 


S the world going forward to the days 

of universal brotherhood? Is America 
by and large in danger of losing its soul 
because of an inordinate love of money? 

Scarcely any one in America today who 
thinks but would promptly answer “no” 
to these two questions, but it is very 
likely that a moment’s pause would be 
taken to consider the situation as il- 
lustrated by a statement in Printers’ Ink, 
Seprember 14, 1922, pages 42-43, where 
it is stated that a company that shall here 
be nameless, engaged in the subscription 
business, has taken over publication of 
many of the important technical journals 
in this country. For at least two of 
these, Motor Age and Motor World, li- 
brary subscriptions will no longer be 
taken. There is a likelihood that this 
policy will soon be extended to other 
journals, states Printers’ Ink. 

An inquiry as to the reason for this 
brings the answer that libraries militate 
against the sale of periodicals by offer- 
ing them for free use in reading rooms. 

This in 1922! It sounds exactly like 
what the American Book Publishers and 
the American Booksellers’ Association 


were saying at the beginning of the’ 


twentieth century. The proceedings of 
the American Booksellers Association, 


under the direction of Millard Palmer of 
Grand Rapids, repeated these things 
over and over, not only about periodicals 
but about books. They vowed large 
vows that the public libraries were their 
enemies and as for them and their house- 
hold, the publishers, they would have 
none of them! 

How completely that body of good 
business men has reversed that decision 
is of record and need not be gone into 
here. 

We have just passed thru the “better 
selling plan,” Book Week, etc., etc., to 
which the Booksellers’ Association gives 
such splendid efforts, tuned in a different 
key. Let us hope that they will apply 
discipline with an irrecusable speed 
which will bring about a retraction 
of such an irrational stand as the one 
taken by one of their number. At least 
librarians need not hesitate to tell any- 
one who might call for these magazines 
at the library the situation as it may de- 
velop from such a decision. 

The principle involved is one of suffi- 
cient importance to come up before the 
Council of the A. L. A. whose special 
duty is understood to be the “forming 
of policies which guide the activity of li- 
brary service.” 
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Reading to a Purpose 


HE article on page 17 was sent to 
Pusiic LiprariEs by one of its 
staunch friends in the Central At- 
lantic region who is himself both a suc- 
cessful schoolman and a most intelligent 
believer in library service. 

Would not a discussion of such a 
situation as is presented in the communi- 
cation be worthy of discussion by both 
schoolmen and librarians of higher edu- 
cational institutions? It will be re- 
membered that President Burton’s ad- 
dress at Detroit last summer contained 
the same opinions as those reported by 


Prof Blakey, gained from conversation 
on pending treaties with both English 
and American students. 

The need of better training in the use 
of books as tools for administrators of 
every kind has long been felt. Both 
Emerson and Oliver Wendell Holmes 
emphasized at various times in their day 
the need of “a chair on reading” in the 
New England colleges. And still the 
need persists, bearing harder each year 
as the problem of living grows more 
complex in every relation of life and in 
all its affairs. 





“Keeping Everlastingly at It” 


LETTER from R. R. Bowker of 

the R. R. Bowker Publishing 
Company incloses a copy of another 
Copyright bill, introduced by Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts, December 6, to 
succeed the one defeated in November. 

Mr Bowker frankly states “the bone 
of contention is still there,” that is, the 
condition that the consent of the copy- 
right proprietor shall be obtained in im- 
porting books from foreign countries, 
exemption from such requirement of 
consent being dependent upon inattention 
or the neglect of the publisher or owner 
of the copyright of the American edi- 
tion to respond within 10 days. 

So this brings all the efforts of com- 
mittees and persons interested in the 
last several years to naught again and 
the whole process must be gone over. 
One is hard put to understand how such 
things can be done in a day and time 
that would seem by their very weight to 
give pause. The United States ought to 
be in the International Copyright Union 
but this need in nowise calls for the 


abrogation of the fixed policy of the 
United States government from the be- 
ginning, that of giving freedom of entry 
to books for educational institutions, and 
the spectacle presented of placing the 
rider in question in a bill to make pos- 
sible this entry is unpleasant. 

How does Senator Lodge square his 
late reluctance to entering foreign rela- 
tions with this new position? Perhaps 
he is interested only in the consent of the 
American proprietors’ end of it. 

Section 7 of the new bill gives author- 
ity to the Supreme Court “to prescribe 
such additional or modified rules and 
regulations as may be necessary for 
practice and procedure in any action, 
suit, or proceeding instituted for in- 
fringement of copyright,” etc. 

Under what division of the govern 
ment does this place the Supreme Court, 
law-making or law-judging? The intro- 
duction of this bill would seem as if 
somebody somewhere is determined that 
librarians who feel the urge of their 
duty as custodians of public library serv- 
ice shall have plenty to do in maintain- 
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ing the position they have taken, that 
educational institutions supported by the 
government should be considered part 
of the government itself and, therefore, 


exempt from application of laws in- 
tended for the regulation of trade and 
commercial enterprise, the latter a per- 
fectly proper and necessary demand. 





Who Next? 

An interesting situation is the one 
that evolved from the experience that 
came to one of the fine Southern li- 
brarians something over a year ago. 
It is so much out of the usual that it 
seems worth-while to present it to the 
library craft. 

Miss Pierce, librarian of Charlotte, N. 
C., was very much astonished to receive 
in the mail one day, a letter which read 
as follows: 


Miss Anne Pierce, 
Public Librarian, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
My dear little girl: 

You have little thought, I will wager, 
that as you have been at your daily labor, 
you have also been carving for yourself 
a niche in the Hall of Fame—one perhaps 
not made by hands—but eternal in the 
Heavens. 

You have not even imagined, as you con- 
secrated yourself to the daily dullness of 
routine library work, you were to be se- 
lected as the one outstanding figure for to- 
day among America’s unknown and unher- 
alded heroes by one who has the world 
to pick them. 

You are an inspiration to increase devo- 
tion to our daily tasks. You have put a 
halo about the desks where girls sit at work. 
May your life be long, may your days be 
filled with the gaiety of divine spirit—for 
the divine is always happy. 
think otherwise. 

Buy something with the $5 check en- 
closed—perhaps just the best book you have 
ever wanted, and write in the flyleaf—To 
An American heroine—from 

JEDEDIAH TINGLE, 
Born 1750—Died 1820. 


* * * 


When her astonishment had somewhat 
subsided, Miss Pierce took the check to 
her banker and asked him to put it thru 
to see what would happen. To her fur- 
ther astonishment the check was honored 
and she drew the $5. , 

Some little time ago, the following ap- 
peared in the New York Evening Post: 


Please don’t’ 


Occasionally, in recent years, various peo- 
ple have been startled to receive a letter, 
most charmingly phrased, expressing gra- 
titude for something they have done or 
painted or written or said, signed Jedediah 
Tingle. These people have justly suspected 
that Jedediah Tingle is a pseudonym, but 
they have found that the check was per- 
fectly valid and cashable. 

Now, one of the most pleasing adven- 
tures we have had lately was a call from 
Mr Tingle himself. He did not come, we 
must explain, to exert his benevolence upon 
ourself, but to consult us about a certain 
phase of his recreation of secretly reward- 
ing, in a modest way, those whose work 
has appealed to him. He did not tell us 
his real name, and we have no desire to 
know who he is, other than that he is a 
thoughtful business man who has found 
great delight in these mysterious gestures 
of helpfulness. To identify him would not 
only necessarily put an end to his cheer- 
ful hobby, but would also deprive the sit- 
uation of its unique charm. 

The secret circle of those who have re- 
ceived these letters from Jedediah Tingle 
iS a curiously assorted one. We have had 
some of the letters shown us, in the past, 
by those who have received them. These 
letters have gone to Cabinet ministers and 
to obscure, struggling poets, to great 
writers and to unknown heroes. But the 
point is this—while Mr Tingle tells us he 
has greatly enjoyed the occasional ack- 
nowledgments that have come to him by 
being addressed to the banks on which his 
checks are drawn, certain individuals and 
newspapers have made determined attempts 
to unmask his innocent secret. We would 
like to ask all managing editors and others 
to be sood sports and not spoil this ad- 
mirable innocent generosity by trying to 
discover its source. 

CHRISTOPHER Mor ey. 


* * * 


The undersigned feels mildly indignant 
at being called a “pseudonym.” Neither 
does he agree that James Lane Allen was 
justified in dubbing him an “onward, 
marching, spiritual thing.” He harbors a 
strong suspicion that he is still on earth 
a living reality, incarnate in the person of 
his own great grandson—a sort of compo- 
site of generations of Abou ben Adhems. 

In 1820, they placed his bones in a coun- 
try graveyard in the Middle-West, now 
an abandoned tangle of grasses, briars and 
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broken trees, but that event was merely an 
episode in his life’s mission, which is to 
bring smiles and tender thoughts to the 
great in heart—in high and low places. To 
comfort and cheer those who do excep- 
tional things, or suffer. 
JEDEDIAH TINGLE. 
1750-1820. 


* * * 

It will be interesting to know if any 
other librarians fell under the observa- 
tion of Jedediah Tingle to their ad- 
vantage. This is an interesting situation 
and if more librarians have not come 
under the observation of Mr. Tingle, it 


is a loss which may be counted on both . 


sides, perhaps to the librarians and cer- 
tainly to Mr Tingle since he has had 
fewer occasions to fulfill his “life’s 
mission.” 





Nothing to Do With the Case 


An attendant at the Southwestern 
regional meeting in St. Joseph, Missouri, 
takes exception to the lack of warmth 
in appraisal of the meeting. She writes: 

“It was a fine conference, one of the 
best I have been to, and I believe most 
of those present felt the same way about 
it. There is a stanch quality in these 
Middle Westerners which gave a thoroly 
genuine ring to the tone of the papers 
and also the informal discussions which 
followed. 

Mr Utley and Mr Ferguson (of the 
candor and scintillant wit), the most 
famous of what some called “the out- 
landers,” were valiant contributors to the 
conference. Their papers, in common 
with Dr Bostwick’s enlivening one urg- 
ing us to leave the trail occasionally so 
as not to be totally helpless when forced 
off by circumstances, would have been 
fine lures in recruiting for librarianship. 
Possible recruits, hearing them, would 
have known once and for all that libra- 
rians need not be rule bound and deadly 
dull. 

An autumn briskness pervaded the 
whole meeting, possibly due to the lovely 
hills which surround St. Joseph. With 
woods splashed scarlet and gold and sud- 
den glimpses of the river shining thru, 
they were more worthy of silence than 


of hackneyed exclamation. Such a con- 
ference bodes well for future regionals.” 

Undoubtedly all this is true, but it is 
a little beside the point as to whether li- 
brarians can afford the time and money 
as well as physical strength necessary 
to attend as many library feasts as have 
been prepared for them in the multi- 
tude of meetings which have come into 
existence. 





A Public Library for Richmond, Va. 


A struggle which has been in prog- 
ress, off and on, for 40 years in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, came to a_ successful 
termination on November 17, 1922, 
when the Mayor signed an ordinance 
authorizing the issue of $200,000 worth 
of bonds for the erection and equip- 
ment of a public library. 

The success of this campaign was 
mainly due to the Richmond public 
library association which was formed 
in March 1922, at a meeting of the 
official representatives of 40 clubs and 
associations of the city. Every organ- 
ization in Richmond pledged itself to 
work for a public library, and later, 
in a house-to-house canvas, 40,000 citi- 
zens endorsed the movement and signi- 
fied their willingness to pay for the 
erection and maintenance of a library. 
More people asked for it than ever 
petitioned the Council for action on 
any other measure in the history of 
Richmond. 

The Richmond public library as- 
sociation will not go out of existence 
until the library is safely and wisely 
launched on its career. Having studied 
the matter carefully from all angles, 
and collected an immense amount of 
information, the association is de- 
termined that Richmond shall have the 
most up-to-date library in the country. 
The fact that over 40,000 tax-paying 
citizens belong to the association and 
feel a personal interest in the library, 
augurs well for its success. 





A public library was in operation in 
Athens in 357 B. C.—Glenwood (Neb.) 
Gazette. 
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Notes from A. L. A. Headquarters 
Committees 


The list of A. L. A. committees for 
1922-1923 has been completed with the 
exception of the Joint committee of 
seven. The names supplemental to the 
previous list (P. L. 27:486) are as fol- 
lows: 

Hospital libraries, E. Kathleen Jones, 
chairman, with seven others; Institu- 
tional libraries, Miriam E. Carey, chair- 
man, with eight others; International re- 
lations, Herbert Putnam, chairman, with 
seven others; Library service, Arthur E. 
Bostwick, chairman, with four others; 
Membership, Julia Ideson, chairman, 
with 11 others; Recruiting for library 
service, F. K. W. Drury, chairman, with 
14 others; Standardization of libraries, 
Josephine Adams Rathbone, chairman, 
with 11 others; Way and means, Dr C. 
W. Andrews, chairman, with six others. 

Books wanted 

James C. Manry, Western represen- 
tative of Ewing Christian college, Alla- 
habad, India, and a life member of the 
American Library Association, is in the 
United States and will remain here until 
next summer. He is interested in the 
development of the libraries of the Amer- 
ican mission colleges in India and will 
be glad to hear of any libraries which 
have duplicate publications which they 
would be willing to give to American col- 
leges in India, the latter to pay the trans- 
portation. His address is: P. O. Box 
521, Iowa City, Iowa. 

The A. L. A. has issued a list of all 
the books published in revised Braille. 
grade one-and-one-half, which have been 
issued since April, 1922. These are for 
free distribution to those who can use 
them. 

Institutional libraries 

The recent action of the A. L. A. 
Executive board in dividing the Insti- 
tutional Libraries committee into two 
parts, making special provision for 
hospital libraries, is the outcome of an 





[A review of the work of the A. L. A. or- 
ganization for the past year was received 
on the eve of going to press—too late to 
use.—Editor, P. L.] 
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interesting development which may 
not have come to the attention of all 
your readers. 

For a number of years before the 
great war, the Institutional Libraries 
committee paid much attention to hos- 
pital libraries and librarians and were 
almost the only group in the A. L. A. 
who felt any interest in them. But dur- 
ing and after the war there was such a 
change of sentiment that instead of 
having to create and develop enthus- 
iasm for such libraries, the committee 
found that the thing was already ac- 
complished. It had the unique exper- 
ience of seeing one of its offspring sud- 
denly become full grown with a large 
variety of special needs which called 
for the full attention of some central 
body. And the Executive board was 
petitioned to make a separate commit- 
tee for this purpose. 

However, before it was thought best 
to create another committee, a very 
unexpected appeal came from the Am- 
erican prison association for help in 
prison libraries. The attempts to re- 
spond in some measure to this organi- 
zation made it very plain that here was 


a field that would absorb all the time | 


and thought of the original Institu- 
tional committee. Therefore the Ex- 
ecutive board took the action which has 
already been mentioned. 

Last October, Mr Milam addressed 
the chaplain’s section of the American 
prison association, meeting in annual 
session at Detroit. As a result, the in- 
terest has continued to grow until the 
committee, remembering the sudden de- 
velopment of the hospital section, is now 
wondering how it is going to satisfy a 
great demand for standardized libraries 
if such a call should come from the penal 
and correctional institutions. In other 
words, how and where are we going to 
get the people to carry on? 

The hope of the library world is in the 
library schools. From them must come 
our help in developing all new lines of 
work. We have hospital libraries, school 
libraries and others already taking away 
the people who are so greatly needed in 
the public libraries. 
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Must we not have more schools, more 
pupils, and must not the schools recog- 
nize the new openings and have them 
shown to every class, that the coming li- 
brarians may know that such opportuni- 
ties exist? Is this not a bit of essential 
library information which should not be 
withheld ? 

Given the chance to approach the stu- 
dents, the “fittest” would probably “sur- 
vive.” The work that made the strong- 
est appeal would get the most recruits. 

The Institutional Libraries committee 
numbers among its personnel, alumnz 
from several different library schools. It 
would seem a simple thing for each 
school to invite such a graduate to ad- 
dress her Alma Mater in behalf of the 
institutional work, this to be done in 
the hope of interesting all the classes 
somewhat and certain members to the ex- 
tent of choosing to take up the work 
permanently. 

Unless we have a larger codperation 
from the schools in this matter it is of 
little use to stimulate the desire for li- 
braries in prisons and correctional insti- 
tutions to approach the standard of the 
American Library Association. 

MririAM E. Carey, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
A. L. A. committee 
Institutional libraries. 





Reserve Books 


A very interesting and thought-pro- 
voking paper was presented in the Lend- 
ing section of the A. L. A. meeting in 
Detroit last summer, The Reserve Book 
problem by Miss Margery Doud of the 
Public library of St. Louis. 

Miss Doud sent out a questionnaire to 
nine of the largest cities representing the 
country geographically, and the practice 
of these various institutions as revealed 
by answers to her questions is set forth. 
From all of this, Miss Doud draws some 
conclusions which are interesting to li- 
braries generally. She opens her address 
by saying: 

Those of you who know “Trivia” by 
Logan Pearsall Smith, doubtless recall a 
piquant bit on Dissatisfaction. 
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We librarians could add another chap- 
ter to Trivia’s Dissatisfaction. We could: 
say that we, too, hate spiders, that we, 
too, fear for the human race, not because 
of the slow refrigeration of the earth 
nor of the sun’s waning, not even be- 
cause of that regular army of multiplied 
details with which we constantly battle 
in libraries—but because of those re- 
serves—those reserves which go on 
quietly expanding, insidiously adding to 
their numbers, awaiting the day when the 
other component parts of the library sys- 
tem may be leapt upon unawares, over- 
whelmed, conquered and crushed! There 
was a time when reserves were but a 
mild detail of the day’s routine; no one 
lost sleep over them, no one asked for a 
transfer or threatened to resign because 
of them—but such things are happening 
now. Requests for a study on reserve 
books show that they have become a dis- 
turbing burden to many. 

After discussing various methods and 
ideas in the cities quoted, Miss Doud 
concludes: 

Conclusions 

With these various practices as prece- 
dents, several methods of relief from the 
reserve affliction become obvious. First 
it is necessary to decide just what a re- 
serve system is intended to accomplish. 
Surely in the beginning it was meant to 
relieve the anguish of that serious reader 
who, in making a study of some certain 
subject, was told over and over that the 
book he needed most was “out.” That 
book may have been lost, or in the bind- 
ery, or out of place on the shelves, or 
merely being read by some one else— 
but the reserve was the only recourse. 
A reserve system is justified by this type 
of need which, unfortunately, has been 
overshadowed by a volume of unimport- 
ant ones, mainly multiplied requests for 
the best sellers and current periodicals. 
Even if there existed a library with 
Elysian conditions which admitted of 
excellently trained assistants in great 
numbers, it is a question whether it 
would be wise to continue the reserve 
system as it exists now in many places. 
Library assistants are scarce, good li- 
brary assistants are scarcer, but were 
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this not true, there is better use to be 
- made of their talents than the constant 
setting aside of certain ephemeral works 
for the delectation of those who pay the 
price (one penny!) with a careless and 
fine abandon. 

There are those who say it-is unfair 
to exempt fiction from reserve, but the 
unfairness of refusing to reserve it for 
one person is more than balanced by the 
fairness of allowing one additional per- 
son to read a book during the two or 
three days it would be standing unread 
on the reserve shelf waiting to be called 
for! If a copy of Main Street, for in- 
stance, were reserved steadily for one 
year, the accumulated time it would be 
unread would amount to three or four 
months. If we grant that the reserve 
system should primarily serve those 
readers who desire some particular 
volume for a fairly serious purpose, 
then, by excluding seven-day fiction and 
current periodicals, we gain two things: 
first, the almost double turn over of 
popular fiction and magazines when they 
are most in demand, and second, more 
time for the reserve assistant to fill the 
requests which are of greater import- 
ance. It is far better to limit the re- 
serves and give accurate and speedy 
service than to allow them to grow to 
proportions which only increase dissatis- 
fied patrons who are kept waiting too 
long a time. 

Fairness has again been mentioned 
when the question of an increased charge 
has been discussed. There are always 
kind-hearted persons who rebel at the 
idea of raising the price “because it is 
discriminating against the poor.” Theo- 
retically that may be so, but actually, 
when one thinks of the readers who re- 
serve books regularly in a large main li- 
brary, there are few or almost none of 
those whom we charitably enjoy calling 
“the poor.” The very poor, in fact, those 
to whom three or four cents would make 
a vital difference, belong to that group 
of readers who use and enjoy the library 
quietly and who seldom think of asking 
for anything as much in the line of a 
special favor as a reserve. They are the 
very ones who would benefit by a charge 


high enough to cut down unnecessary 
reserves, which would result in a few of 
the popular books occasionally finding 
their way to the shelves accessible to the 


general public. 

When Seattle increased the reserve 
charge from one to five cents, the daily 
reserves decreased from 102 to 68. The 
following statement, which Mr Jennings 
wrote at that time to the heads of de- 
partments in the Seattle library, touches 
upon the most important points of the 
reserve situation: 

The fee of one cent heretofore charged 
for the reservation of a book has paid only 
the postage, did not even cover the cost 
of printing the postal card. It has been 
found that the result of charging so small 
a fee has been that many reserves have been 
left by borrowers who did not care enough 
about the books to come and get them 
when notified that they were available. In 
such cases the work of looking them up, 
going through a tray of 20,000 book slips, 
reserving, mailing the postal, etc., is lost 
work. 

It is thought that the new reservation fee 
of five cents recently adopted will eliminate 
the reservation of books unless they are 
really needed and will approximate the cost 
of the special service. 

The freedom with which books from the 
cash duplicate collection circulate proves 
that many persons are willing to pay five 
cents for the privilege of keeping a book 
one week; in the case of books reserved 
from the regular collection the five-cent 
reservation fee would enable the borrower 
to keep the book two weeks and to renew 
it for another two weeks if no other person 
was waiting to use it. 

It is thought that the new fee will reduce 
the number of reserves to the books actually 
needed by borrowers and that the reduc- 
tion of books reserved will really make 
more books available. Under the former 
system of a one-cent fee many of the most 
popular books were standing idle on the 
reserve shelves waiting for borrowers three 
days for every seven that they were charged 
out. 

The library is trying to meet the reduc- 
tion of $25,000 in its income by measures 
which will cause the least inconvenience to 
the public. It is obvious, however, that with 
a reduced income and a steady increase in 
the use of the library by.the public, it will 
be impossible to continue the same liberal 
service that the library has heretofore en- 
joyed giving. 

Six months after this statement was 
written, Miss Lewis, superintendent of 
circulation in Seattle writes: 
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We consider the increase in the fee a suc- 
cess. It has eliminated a large number of 
reserves and we hope that by the time our 
budget permits us to return to the one- 
cent fee, many borrowers will have lost 
the habit of reserving books just because 
they happen to be out. 

Mr Jennings refers to the impossibil- 
ity of continuing the same liberal serv- 
ice with a reduced budget. In most li- 
braries, whether or not there has been an 
actual decrease in the budget, the effect 
has been practically the same, due to the 
lessened value of the dollar and the great 
increase in the use of the library. A re- 
adjustment is bound to come, and the 
natural course is to eliminate extra work 
which will be missed the least by library 
patrons as a whole. 

In summing up this problem, there are 
four suggestions which may prove of 
benefit to those libraries who feel that 
their reserves have become an unwieldly 
burden, yielding insignificant returns for 
the work involved: 

First, Many reserved books are wanted 
by a certain date and are of no use to 
the borrower later. By including on 
the reserve postal, the sentence, “Book 
not wanted after ’ with a space 
for the date, the reserve would be auto- 
matically cancelled if the book were not 
available by that time. This would do 
away with many reserves which stand 
on the shelves unclaimed. 

Second, The exempting of seven-day fic- 
tion, pay duplicates and current periodi- 
cals from reserve, obtains from them the 
fullest and most timely use. 

Third, A reserve fee of five cents is a 
fair charge for extra service which de- 
mands both time and trouble. 

Fourth, At a rough estimate, from the 
statistics gathered, the equivalent of one 
full time assistant is needed for an av- 
erage of 40 reserves daily. 

For the sake of completeness, we have 
gathered together into a scrap book the 
questionnaires, letters, labels, rules, pos- 
tals and forms which were so kindly sent 
to us by other libraries. Anyone who 
wishes to have more details is welcome 
to this scrap book; personally, it recalls 
that delicious definition of efficiency in 
Life. “Efficiency is the art of spending 
nine-tenths of your time making out re- 
ports that somebody thinks he is going 
to read but never does.” 





As Others See Us* 
Prof Roy G. Blakey, University of Minn- 
esota 

“IT was never so impressed with the 
superiority of the Oxford student over 
the American university student as I was 
upon my return from America when I 
got in touch with Oxford students 
again.” These are the words, as nearly 
as I can recall them, of a well known 
English professor of political science, 
well known not only in England but also 
in America and the rest of the English 
speaking world. 

“In what respect is the Oxford stu- 
dent superior?” I asked. 

“He is much better read, he has a 
deeper and broader grasp of funda- 
mentals and he does much more thinking 
for himself. I’ll have to admit that, gen- 
erally speaking, American professors 
have their work much better organized 
and present it better than English pro- 
fessors, but your students are more 
superficial.” 

“T wonder,” said I, “whether or not 
you saw a sufficient number of students 
at a large enough number of American 
universities to form a fair opinion of 
them.” 

“Well, I got pretty well acquainted 
with large numbers of students at Harv- 
ard and Wisconsin and fairly well ac- 
quainted with others at Northwestern 
and Illinois.” 

The above comparison of English and 
American university students was initi- 
ated by the Englishman, but a few days 
later I asked another English professor 
of political science what he thought of 
this comparison. He is also well known 
and justly beloved by Americans as well 
as by Englishmen everywhere, not to 
mention those of the tongue who have 
read his works in translation. He has 
been in the United States many times 
and is to deliver another series of lec- 
tures there next summer. 

He said that if no graduate students 
were counted—because these are more 
numerous in American universities—and 





*From the University of Minnesota News 
Service 
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if the lower forty per cent of undergradu- 
ates in both countries are omitted—be- 
cause they are not really students—the 
average English undergraduate is at least 
two years ahead of the American 
under graduate. “And I don’t know 
how it is just now,” he said, “but 
before the war the German student 
was from one to one and a half 
years ahead of the English student. 
(An American professor of French 
who happened to be in London 
remarked that the French student is also 
far ahead of the American student.) 
This second English professor was in 
general agreement with the first about 
the points of superiority of the English 
student and he emphasized particularly 
the superficiality of the American stu- 
dent’s information, his lack of indepen- 
dent reading and thought. Continuing 
he said: “If I ask an American student 
what he is doing he says ‘I’m attending 
so many hours of lectures on this and 
that and the other’; if I ask an English 
student the same question he says, ‘Oh, 
I’m reading five or six hours a day on 
such and such subjects.’ A further il- 
lustration of much the same difference 
between American and English students 
is shown in the fact that winners of 
scholastic honors, debates and other in- 
tellectual contests are much more 
eclipsed by athletic heroes in American 
student opinion than in English.” 

He stated that most serious English 
students do a great deal of solid reading 
during their vacations and he seemed sur- 
prised when I remarked that, so far as 
my observation went, very few American 
undergraduates opened a serious book 
from June until September unless they 
attended summer school or in a rare case 
where a very “practical” . college text, 
e.g., one in accounting, might be of im- 
mediate service in the student’s summer 
“job.” 

This professor thinks that the English 
university has come up thru the monas- 
tery where each student got most of his 
training from more or less independent 
reading and perhaps later discussion with 
his fellows, whereas the American uni- 
versity is chiefly an extension of 
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the public school with its kinder- 
garten methods of directing children 
and cramming them with pre-digested 
information. Consequently, the American 
student has seldom known the necessity 
of independent study or thought. He is 
crammed with facts which he soon for- 
gets but does not learn to think deeply. 
He goes on to say, furthermore—I am 
quoting him from memory and in sub- 
stance if not exactly verbatim—‘Ameri- 
can universities fail to recognize and 
make the most of their brilliant stu- 
dents. In their attempt to be democratic 
they make the same petty requirements 
of the genius as of the average student. 
I’ve asked Harvard students who among 
their number will be the great physician 
or lawyer or scientist and none of them 
know, usually the professors don’t know, 
or if they do, they make little use of 
such knowledge. In Europe, not only 
the professors but all the students know 
the brilliant student and the genius, and 
the training which the latter are given 
and the courses which they are en- 
couraged to pursue are quite different 
from those of the ordinary students.” 
Such in substance are some of the opin- 
ions of two English friends of America. 
They are also rather typical of the ideas 
of others with whom I have talked 
since. Longer and wider observation 
may change my opinion of the fairness 
of the comparisons but probably not of 
the weaknesses of our practices. To 
discuss all the questions raised would 
take more space and time than is avail- 
able at present. Instead, I will add one 
or two further facts about English uni- 
versities which are in line with the above. 
Today I counted the number of lec- 
tures given in a week by the first ten pro- 
fessors and instructors which I selected 
more or less at random from the calendar 
of the University of London. In fact, 
I eliminated one as not typical because 
he lectures only one hour a week, and 
took another to make up the ten. These 
ten lecture a total of sixty hours per 
week, or an average of six hours each. 
Three of them lecture eight hours each, 
two, seven hours; one six hours; one, 
five hours; two, four hours; and one, 
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“three hours. About one-third of the lec- 


tures of these who do more than four 
hours per week are evening repetitions of 
day-school lectures. Practically all 
courses consist of one lecture a week 
for a term of nine to eleven weeks. 

About five lectures per week and the 
appropriate collateral reading which may 
be the equivalent of a book or two for 
each lecture, is considered the normal 
amount for a student to take. I heard 
an Oxford faculty man upbraid a bril- 
liant American student who is over here 
on a fellowship, for taking too much— 
seven lectures a week. This same Ox- 
ford man told me of an acquaintance 
who took his degree at Oxford without 
ever having attended a lecture. Of 
course, that was a unique case, but it 
illustrates very strikingly one of the chief 
differences between American and Eng- 
lish university practices. 





How to Keep Well 


The Health Commissioner of New 
York state, in a circular prepared for 
Better Health Week distributed thruout 
the state, gave a series of directions 
which he urged people to follow, “con- 
tinuing till you can look a doctor in the 
face without feeling self-conscious.” 

Following the claim that librarians as 
“persons” are not different from other 
folks, the Health Commissioner’s recom- 
mendations are as follows: 

1) Spend 10 minutes a day in setting- 
up exercises. 

2) Sleep with windows open. 
what sunshine you can. ; 

3) Spend a minimum of 10 hours during 
the week in the open air. Balance work 
and play. ‘ 

4) Walk at least three miles each day. 

5) Treat your stomach with respect. Do 
not over-eat. 

6) Eat meat not more than once a day. 

7) Balance your meals with fruit, green 
salads and other vegetables. 

8) Drink at least eight glasses of pure 
water daily. ; 

9) Completely relax for at least 15 min- 
utes each day and conserve your nerve 
energy. Think in terms of health and keep- 
ing fit. . 

10) If you are beginning to take on too 
much flesh—don’t wait till everybody knows 
you’re fat before you begin reducing. 


Secure 
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An Unusual Response 

“I have just received your annual re- 
port. The reading of it again proves— 
and there is no proof needed—how 
large and deep and high is the usefulness 
of the great system and especially of 
its noble associates. I unite the book to 
the person. For John Morley some- 
where says that ‘The mind of the teacher 
is more important than his doctrine.’ 
The mind of the librarian is likewise 
more important than the liber.” 

“Thank you for sending me a copy of 
your new annual report, which costs so 
much more in labor and strain than can 
ever be known to those Heaven-Belovéd 
who never have to make them. It is ap- 
parent that a ‘number of things’ were 
done in your field last year. 

The casual remark that 4,600,000 
books were issued for home use last year 
gives us pause. I like to believe that 
into those homes, Yankee or alien, clean 
or dirty, refined or degraded, beautiful 
or ugly, fertile or hopeless, generous or 
sordid, those few volumes took much 
healing medicine—far more than you or 
your altruistic associates—main or 
branch— will ever know. If we can’t 
really bank on the silent forces that 
printed pages represent—on the power 
of the word fitly spoken, on the pull that 
the idea has exerted, ever since the 
Pleistocene—on the making-over that the 
human spirit is capable of—yes, even on 
the wonder-working that is done by the 
apparently casual or insignificant—then 
we might as well call for our stein of 
Lethe, or of hemlock, and drift away. 

Only on this faith can librarians, 
teachers, preachers, all uplifters, ever 
live at all. We're guilty, all of us, of a 
cowardly respect for Noise—which will 
not go far to settle the questions dis- 
cussed—for instance—by G. Stanley Hall 
in the October Century, in his article, 
Salvaging civilization. For that service, 
I'll bet on you library-folk against all the 
anvil-choruses ever roared from raucous 
lungs toward the welkin!” 


*Extracts from two letters received from 
local men in regard to the last annual re- 
port of the Cleveland public library. 
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Important Treasury Decision 

Assistant-secretary of the Treasury 
department, Edward Clifford, sent, No- 
vember 29, the following instruction to 
collectors and other officers in the Di- 
vision of Customs: 

You are hereby instructed that the Depart- 
ment’s regulations with respect to marking 
to indicate the country of origin of articles 
imported into the United States are not to 
be applied to books, catalogs and other 
printed matter, imported by and for the ac- 
count of public libraries or library associa- 
tions for their own use and not for sale. 

Dr M. L. Raney, chairman of the 
A. L. A. bookbuying committee, says: 

It is extraordinary, but pone the less true, 
that as much time and energy were re- 
quired to get correction of this mere blund- 
er of honest officials as to win a national 
tariff fight of unusually menacing character. 
There was a hearing before the Secretary 
of the Treasury and one before an assistant 
secretary, besides six other trips to Wash- 
ington and one to Atlantic City, for confer- 
ences. After several hearings, the hard- 
ship upon libraries was at once admitted, 
as well as its folly. It was admitted that 
the requirement to mark foreign books fur- 
ther than information given on the title 
page was a departmental accident. _Consid- 
erable difficulty was faced but luckily over- 
come when the strict constructionists feared 
that if foreign imprints were allowed as 
declaring country of origin, the makers of 
other merchandise might allege discrimina- 
tion, but when the department’s desire was, 
made manifest, the victory was won. 

In discussing the matter, Dr Raney 
expressed the opinion that the text of 
the present order is faulty. Librarians 
do not ask for exemption from the de- 
partment’s regulations, but for the con- 
tinued recognition of accustomed prac- 
tice as lawful. He also expresses 
hearty acknowledgment of the librar- 
ies’ indebtedness to Senator Charles E. 
Townsend of Michigan who early be- 
came interested in the matter and 
never lagged until success came. It is 
doubtful whether the matter would 
have succeeded without his aid. 

Dr Raney reports another Treasury 
decision which is of value. The de- 
partment has overruled the claim made 
at certain ports, that the new tariff act 
limits to a single copy of a publication 
the number that a library may import 
free of duty. If libraries meet such 
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difficulties, they should address Col 
Edward Clifford, assistant secretary of 
the Treasury, and refer to Letter 
110435. Libraries may import at one 
time as many copies as they like. 





Louvain University Library 

The committee interested in raising 
a million dollars for the library of Lou- 
vain university held a meeting recently 
where it was urged that small gifts 
from all America be solicited. It was 
stated, ‘We would rather have a mil- 
lion, even two million, small gifts than 
a few large ones, for in its breadth and 
purpose this library must represent the 
people of the United States. The 
whole of America is to have a chance 
to contribute toward this memorial. 
In this library, we will do more than 
show our sympathy for suffering 
people; we will build an imperishable 
monument to our faith in learning, 
scholarship and ideals; a monument 
that will be emblematic of America’s 
appreciation of the service of Belgium 
to civilization and a testimony of what 
America thinks of unprovoked aggres- 
sion and the desecration of spiritual 
forces.” 





The Boston Transcript has been run- 
ning a series of page articles for a 
number of weeks, devoted to the work 
of the Boston public library, the first 
appearing an Saturday, November 25, 
and the last in the issue of December 
9, under the caption “The Thirty-one 
branches of Boston’s book-tree.” There 
will be other articles in the series, the 
total making eight pages of the Tran- 
script devoted to narrative description 


/of the library and its work. 


The articles are beautifully illus- 
trated with reproductions of photo- 
graphs which not only give one an idea 
of the branches but of the work each is 
doing. 

This is a remarkable contribution 
and one wonders what other papers of 
the high standing of the Boston Tran- 
script give so much space to the ser- 
vice of the libraries of their com- 
munity. 
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Good Light Fiction* 

If this were a sermon, and I were al- 
lowed to have a text, it would be a 
line taken from Wodsworth’s sonnet, 
“The world is too much with us.” 

When asked to talk I suggested as a 
point of departure the names of two 
fairly recent novels, with the stipulation 
that the talk be permitted to drift into a 
plea for the more generous provision in 
our libraries of good light fiction. This, 
I know, is heretical propaganda. 

“The world is too much with us.” 
That is the sordid, petty, exasperating 
world of Main Streets and Babbitts, of 
Moon Calves and Briary Bushes, of 
Lulu Betts and Gargoyles, of Sinclair 
Lewis and Floyd Dell, of Ben Hecht 
and Knut Hamsun. I do not mean at 
all to abase a just and rigorous school 
of realism and to exalt at its expense 
a vapidly innocuous school of romantic 
writers. I wish simply to suggest, in 
the reading with which we provide our 
patrons, a balanced ration of serious- 
ness and fun—-a share of L’Allegro 
with the ever increasing quantity of 
Il Penseroso. To express it musically, 
let your concert program include a 
Gilbert-Sullivan selection as well as 
the Dead March in Saul. 

On the other hand, to descend, in 
search of L’Allegro and Sullivan, to 
limericks and jazz, is inexcusable. But 
L’Allegro and Pinafore are rare ac- 
complishments. 
written, substance-as-well-as-froth pieces 
of light fiction are hard to find. To- 
night I want to speak briefly of two 
such books. 

Merton of the Movies is by Harry 
Leon Wilson (Doubleday, $1.75). 
Through the Shadows is by Cyril 
Alington (Macmillan. $1.75). I shall 
not attempt here to tell you the story 
of either book, nor to evaluate them. 
The Book Review Digest can do that 
much more scientifically and ade- 
quately than I can. 

It must suffice here to say that Mer- 
ton of the Movies is the story of a 


*Presented by Charles B. Shaw at the 
S. E. conference, Signal Mt., November 3. 


So too, clean, well-, 
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country boy imbued with a passion to 
become a movie actor. He scorns all 
but the highest ideals of serious mo- 
tion picture art: at the conclusion of 
the book he is America’s most famous 


clown-comedian. In such a story as 
this—a satire which retains all the pop- 
ular appeal of the type of book satir- 
ized—there is more than fun. Altho 
the reader may not probe for the un- 
derlying pathos and significance, even 
the most unthinking must sense it. But 
there is such an avalanche of pure un- 
adulterated fun that it becomes the 
dominating and outstanding feature of 
the book. 

Through the Shadows, by the head- 
master of Eton, is a clean and clever 
farce. It is an English comedy of im- 
personations—and for me here even to 
indicate the intricacies of the plot 
would be a hazardous procedure. It 
is, to adopt the definition of William 
Lyon Phelps, a good story well told, 
a story in which nearly every character 
assumes the part of someone else; and 
the resulting situations, conversations 
and escapades are the quintessential 
refinement of comedy. 

These are two recent titles which 
serve as exemplars of the type of fic- 
tion for which we should more dili- 
gently search. In them there is no- 
thing shoddy or meretricious. They 
are deft examples of literary crafts- 
manship. In each there is many a 
smile and a frequent audible chuckle. 
In this present-day topsy-turvy, all- 
too-mirthless world, smiles and 
chuckles are well worth broadcasting. 








Even the most learned among us 
make mistakes of judgment. The Bod- 
leian library at Oxford has just recov- 
ered, at great cost, one of its books 
which it had sold for a few shillings 41 
years ago when a newer edition was 
bought. The book happened to be the 
first folio of Shakespeare which was 
given to the library in 1623. All trace of 
this rare volume was lost until 1905 
when it was found and identified in a 
country house library and bought back 
for £3000. 
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Examples of Changed Titles 


Furnished by the catalog department 
Brooklyn public library 


Adams, John Turvill. Knight of the golden 
melice. 1857. 

Same book published under title The white 
chief among the red men. 
Arthur, William. 1860. 

New building estimators’ 

1922c09-22. 

First edition pub. in 1904, under title: 
The building estimator. 

Blinn, Leroy J. Practical work-shop com- 
panion for tin, sheet-iron and copper- 
plate workers. 1904c1891. 

Later pub. under title: Tin, sheet-iron and 
copper-plate worker. 1920. 

Diver, Mrs Katherine Helen Maud (Mar- 
shall). Awakening. Y., Lane, 1911. 
Pub. in Great Britain under title: Lila- 

mani. 

Domenica, Angelo di. Graded lessons in 
English for Italians. 1922. 

“The first edition was published a few 
years ago, under the title, ‘Metodo teorico 
practico della lingua inglese’.”—Pref. 
Hammond, C. S. & Co. Handy atlas of the 

world, with 1920 census. 1921. 

Pub. also under title: The little giant 
atlas of the world, with 1920 census. 1921. 
Hannay, Rev maar Owen, (George A. Bir- 

mingham, pseud.) From Dublin to Chi- 

cago. N.Y.,Doran, 1914. 

Pub. in London under title: Connaught to 
Chicago. 

Kidder, Frank Eugene. Architects’ and 
builders’ handbook. N.Y.,Wiley, 1921. 
Earlier editions pub. under title The archi- 

tects’ and builders’ pocket-book. 

Kingsland, William. Our infinite life. 1922. 
“A re-written version in a condensed form 

of my previous larger work, Scientific ideal- 

ism, published in 1909.” Pref. 

Kippis, Andrew, D.D. Life of Captain 
James Cook. ’2v. 1 
Same book pub. under title, Narrative of 

the voyages round the world performed by 

Captain James Cook. 

Larke, Julian K. The life, campaigns and 
battles of General Ulysses S. Grant, com- 
prising a full and authentic account of the 
famous soldier, from his earliest boyhood 
to the present time. New. York, Ledyard 
Bill; Chicago, Charles Bill, 1868. 

Reprint with slight alterations of the au- 
thor’s “General Grant and his campaigns...” 
New York, 1864. 

Lewis, Angelo John. (Professor Louis Hoff- 
mann, pseud.) Book of card and table 
games. London, Routledge, 1893. 

Rev. edition pub. later under title, Card 
and table games. London, Routledge, 1903. 
McDougall, William. Is America safe for 

democracy? N.Y.,Scribner, 1921. 

English edition with slight alterations pub. 


handbook. 


under title National welfare and national 
ecay 

Mitchell, Donald Grant, (Ik Marvel, pseud.) 
Lorgnette. 

Same book pub. under title, The opera- 
goer. 

Parr, Samuel Wilson. Analysis of fuel, gas, 
water and lubricants. Ed.3. N.Y.,Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. 1922c11-22. 

Earlier editions have title: The chemical 
examination of water, fuel, flue gases and 
lubricants. 

Pumphrey, Margaret Blanche. 
the Pilgrims. 1912c10. 
Slightly enlarged pub. under title Pilgrim 

stories. 

Raymond, Edward Thompson. Life of Ar- 
thur James Balfour. Boston, Little, Brown 
& Co. 1920. 

English edition (London, W. Collins Sons 
& Co., Ltd.,) has title: Mr. Balfour, a bio- 
graphy. 

Smith, George McPhail. Course of instruc- 
tion in quantitative chemical analysis for 
beginning students. 1921c1921. 

Pub. in 1919 under title: An introductory 
course in quantitative chemical analysis. 
Steeb, George Velten. Agents’ and inspec- 

= —_— -book of fire protection. 2d 

e 

A rev. edition of the author’s Fire insur- 
ance agents’ and surveyors’ pocket-book of 
information. 

Stockbridge, Mrs Bertha Edson (Lay). Prac- 
tical cook book. 1922c18-22. 

Pub. in 1918 under title: The liberty cook 
book. 

Tolstoi, Lyoff Nikolaievich, count. Fruits of 
enlightenment. 

Same book trans. under title Fruits of 
culture. 

Vance, Louis Joseph. Linda Lee, incorpo- 
rated. N.Y.,Dutton, c1921-22. 

Under the title: The coast of Cockaigne, 
an abridged version of this story was pub- 
lished serially in McCall’s magazine. 
= Harry. Progressive golf. Ed. 2. 


Stories of 


Same book pub. under title Gist of golf. 
Wingfield-Stratford, Esmé. Reconstruction 

of mind. Lond. 1921. 

American edition pub. under title: Open 
road to mind training. 





A good man’s chief failing is like a 
hole in a pipe up which he wishes to 
pump water to a reservoir. Until he sees 
the hole he can’t imagine why the reser- 
voir remains empty. And when he does 
see it he sometimes can’t (or won’t) be- 
lieve that such a little flaw can be spoil- 
ing his efforts. Talkativeness is an in- 
nocent-looking little hole, but a lot of 
water will escape by it. 
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Library Meetings 

District of Columbia— A “Reclassifi- 
cation meeting” of the District of 
Columbia library association was held 
Friday, December 1, at the Grace 
Dodge hotel. Senator Thomas Ster- 
ling of South Dakota, joint author of 
the Sterling-Lehlback reclassification 
bill, spoke on Reclassification: What 
good will it do librarians? More than 
120 were present. 

Miss Adele Powell, director of the 
reference department of the Public 
library of the District of Columbia, 
read by request a paper entitled “Life 
and a city librarian.” 

Senator Sterling was introduced by 
Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., president of the 
District association, and he said in 
part: 

Library work has a distinct disad- 
vantage in that almost anyone can go 
through the motions of being a librar- 
ian. Because of this “some people 
hold the point of view that almost any 
quiet person of pleasing personality 
will do for a librarian. The library 
administrator who would give real li- 
brary service and operate a great uni- 
versity of learning for the whole people 
faces a two-edged difficulty; he must 
induce highly qualified able persons to 
prepare themselves for library work 
and he must induce them with salaries 
that are considerably below what such 
persons may reasonably expect to earn 
in several other occupations with al- 
most equally great attractions.” This 
condition however cannot endure. We 
are coming to realize that “public 1li- 
braries are invaluable servants of the 
whole people.” 

In summing up, Senator Sterling said 
that reclassification “will provide for 
the recognition of the professional 
status of the fully trained, fully quali- 
fied library worker, for the payment of 
salaries that will secure fully trained, 
able people for the library positions 
that demand such qualifications, and 
for the allocation of library positions 
to grades by an impartial administra- 
tive agency upon the basis of facts re- 


garding duties, responsibilities and 
qualifications.” 

Miss Powell described in an interesting 
manner the manifold contacts and ex- 
periences which fall to the lot of the li- 
brarian in a large city library who serves 
the varied clientele which frequents 
such institutions. Miss Powell con- 
vulsed her audience when she naively 
described her troubles while trying to 
assist a scholarly gentleman who de- 
sired to ascertain the meaning of the 
letters “B. V. D.”, which they both 
took to represent some new type of 
collegiate degree! 

At the short business session which 
followed, the A. L. A. resolutions re- 
ferring to library support and to school 
libraries were read and endorsed by 
the association. 


Indiana—The Indiana library associa- 
tion and the Indiana library trustees’ as- 
sociation held a joint meeting in Indian- 
apolis, November 15-17. Almost 400 
people registered with one or the other 
association. 

It was a great disappointment to all 
that Mr Herbert S. Hirschberg, librarian 
of the Ohio state library, was unable to 
appear on account of illness. Dr Frank 
S. C. Wicks, a member of the Citizens’ 
advisory committee of the Indianapolis 
public library, very kindly consented to 
take his place at the last moment and 
gave a delightful talk on Literary ram- 
bles in England. He described very 
vividly the spots in England that are 
associated with the names of Dickens, 
Samuel Johnson, Carlyle, and George 
Eliot. He followed the road thru the 
Lorna Doone country, the water slide, 
the Lorna Doone farm and the church 
where Lorna Doone was shot. Dr Wicks 
calls England a fascinating place for 
those who are familiar with her litera- 
ture and he felt that librarians have as 
part of their work, the preparation for 
these pilgrimages. 

Miss Ethel McCollough, librarian of 
the Evansville public library, gave a 
splendid paper on the value of reading 
for the librarian and the assistant. She 
protested against the amount of time 
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that must be spent in reading mediocre 
and ephemeral literature which must be 
judged as to its inclusion on the library 
shelves, at the expense of “pleasure 
reading” which should be the crowning 
glory of a day spent in the service of 
others. (See p. 4.) 

Hugh McK. Landon of Indianapolis, 
representing the Riley memorial associa- 
tion, asked the librarians to contribute 
money to be spent in equipping a library 
room in the hospital. At a_ business 
meeting, later, a committee of five, with 
Charles E. Rush as chairman, was ap- 
pointed to take up such a plan with the 
association. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
entire convention was the address given 
Wednesday evening by Mr Henry Seidel 
Canby, editor of the Literary Review of 
the New York Evening Post. He be- 
lieves that the critics and the librarians 
can be closely associated in the choice 
of books in connection with which there 
are two main problems; the preserva- 
tion of books that deal with facts, which 
are a special case each time, and those 
that deal with the emotions, the latter 
being the distinctive problem. In_ all 
worth while literature there is tradition 
and revolt. A good librarian should 
take account of tradition and preserve 
the literature that can be assimilated by 
our own generation, but at the same time 
he should consider revolt, which is a 
natural thing while we have life and 
youth. The speaker illustrated the judg- 
ment of revolt and tradition by several 
literary examples, such as, Death of the 
hired man, by Robert Frost, which has 
tradition behind it and also was a sane 
experiment; by Edith Wharton, who 
has tradition perfectly, but will not seem 
so important 30 or 40 years from now, 
as everything in her work is right for 
us at this time; and Ulysses, by James 
Joyce, an unprintable, crazy-mad_ book, 
utterly lacking in tradition, but as an ex- 
periment, invaluable, for great books 
will come from it. 

The speaker felt that the critic’s duty 
is to get experts to comment upon books 
of fact, and by presenting more than 


one side so that as a last analysis the 
reader must form his own judgment. He 
closed his address by an appeal for 
greater cooperation between librarians 
and critics. 

Mr Charles Schwab of New York who 
was attending a dinner of the Stutz 
Motors Corporation at the Hotel Lincoln 
made a few remarks to the assembly, 
reminiscent of his association with 
Andrew Carnegie. 

Thursday morning was devoted to 
round-table discussions. Miss Mary 
Pratt of the Extension division of Indi- 
ana university told of the service offered 
by the division to the libraries of the 
state. 

Miss Sue Blasingham, principal of the 
Benjamin Harrison school of Indian- 
apolis, told of school needs and how the 
libraries were meeting them. 

Mr William Hepburn, librarian of 
Purdue university, Lafayette, talked on 
new reference and technical books, limit- 
ing his subject to radio, electrical and 
telegraphic books. 

Miss Marcia Furnas, Indianapolis, 
spoke of general staff meetings as illu- 
strated by those conducted by the In- 
dianapolis public library. 

The afternoon session was given over 
to Children’s work and County library 
work. 

Miss McAfee of Evansville was chair- 
man of the children’s round-table when 
Miss Effie L. Power, director of work 
with children in the Cleveland public li- 
brary, gave a very comprehensive talk 
on Present day writers for children. She 
lamented the difficulty of obtaining writ- 
ers of merit to write for children because 
children’s librarians are too slow to re- 
spond to a good book. She discussed a 
number of new worth-while books for 
children. 

Mr Youel B. Mirza, author of When I 
was a boy in Persia, talked on Travel 
books for boys. 

Miss Della Northey discussed the re- 
spective merits of The World Book and 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 

Miss Corinne Metz of Fort Wayne, 
chairman of the County Library round 














table, introduced Miss Constance Bement, 
librarian of the County library of Port 
Huron, Michigan, who spoke on county 
library service offered to the large town 
and small village as illustrated in the 
library which she represented. 

Miss Della Northey told What consti- 
tutes real library service to the isolated 
farm home. She pointed out that in this 
state there are no isolated farms as there 
are in the West and there are consoli- 
dated schools instead of one-room 
schools. She emphasized the importance 
of the county librarian knowing every 
one in her community and of establishing 
stations in every conceivable place. 

Mr E. B. Weatherow, superintendent 
of the La Porte schools, told what 
county library service meant to the rural 
schools. He thinks that every rural 
school library should be brought under 
county supervision, but feels that not 
much can be done with the present town- 
ship law. 

The program concluded with a ques- 
tion box conducted by Miss Ella Corwin 
of I:lkhart, when loan desk routine mat- 
ters were discussed. 

At a business meeting of the Indiana 
library association Miss Della Northey, 
acting-secretary of the Public Library 
commission,, presented a report of the 
committee on work with schools, asking 
that the name of this committee be 
changed to the Indiana Library Associa- 
tion education committee and that this 
committee be retained for another year. 
The report was accepted. A resolution, 
passed by the Illinois library association, 
endorsing any bill brought before Con- 
gress or likely to be brought before that 
body which may improve the situation 
with respect to salaries in all depart- 
ments of the National library, was read 
and adopted. 

A committee of three was appointed 
to cooperate in any possible way with 
the State library in the increase of its 
budget. Several librarians spoke on the 
valuable service of the State library 
which must be curtailed if increased ap- 
propriation is not obtained. 

A motion was made, seconded and 
carried that the association go on record 
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as being in favor of including in the 
English course of study a course of study 
in the use and appreciation of books. 

Librarians, trustees and friends of li- 
brarians, 290 of them, were present at 
the banquet held Thursday evening in 
the Hotel Lincoln. After the dinner an 
exceptionally fine program was given, 
music by the Lincoln Trio, and a play by 
the Indianapolis library club, “Friends 
in bookland” by Winifred Ayers Hope. 
Many thanks are due Miss Carrie E. 
Scott who directed the play and Miss 
Anna Poucher, the accompanist. 

At the Friday morning session, the re- 
sults of Indiana Library Week were dis- 
cussed by E. L. Craig of Evansville and 
Miss Margaret Wade of Anderson. One 
minute responses were given by libra- 
rians from over the state. 

Damarchus C. Brown, librarian of the 
Indiana state library, presented the re- 
port of the Committee on recruiting for 
librarianship, advocating speakers frorr 
the American Library Association, the 
Indiana library association and the Indi- 
ana Library Trustees’ association be sent 
to the district meetings of the state. The 
report was accepted. 

Senator C. Oliver Holmes of Gary 
gave an outsider’s impression of how 
the library could improve its service. 

The following officers were elected at 
a short business meeting that preceded 
the morning’s program: President, Mrs 
Sallie C. Hughes, Terre Haute; vice- 
president, Miss Cerene Ohr, Indiana- 
polis; secretary, Mr William J. Hamil- 
ton, Gary; treasurer, Miss Rachel Ogle, 
Franklin. 

ELizABETH OnR, 
Secretary. 
Trustees’ meeting 

At the round-table of trustees of 
smaller libraries (below 8000 popula- 
tion) Mrs H. M. Thiebaud, Vevay, pre- 
siding, Mrs C. L. Souder, Columbia City, 
opened the discussion of extension work 
with an explanation of how her library 
had secured the support of four town- 
ships, illustrating her points with a map 
of the district served. She stressed the 
advisability of having some interested 
resident of the township circulate the 
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petitions rather than the members of the 
library board offering service, described 
the distribution and service in the vari- 
ous stations, and urged extension as a 
means of improved service for the main 
library as well as an opportunity for the 
rural patrons. 

Mr Kepner of Corydon told of the ad- 
dition of a new township to their patrons 
this fall thru the interested campaign 
made by a former patron who had 
moved to this township and missed the 
accustomed library service. He spoke of 
the difficulty which will arise in serving 
this isolated township with unserved ter- 
ritory intervening between the library 
and the township, and advocated strong- 
ly the county service wherever possible. 

Mrs Richardson of West Lebanon 
asked advice on the problems arising in 
a small library of limited income whose 
school draws largely on adjoining terri- 
tory from which no support can be ob- 
tained, and on the possibility of such a 
library receiving county support when 
not in the county seat. County exten- 
sion if possible was advocated by several, 
but failing that or as a temporary 
measure, some sort of payment from 
non-resident students for library service, 
preferably from the trustees of the town- 
ships represented. Mrs Dillon of Ro- 
chester spoke of their auto service, and 
several others offered suggestions. 

W. C. Goble, Swayzee, in opening the 
discussion of qualifications and salaries, 
emphasized the necessity of having a li- 
brarian who knew books, knew people 
and could handle children sympathetical- 
ly. The need of an increased budget al- 
lowance for library service was empha- 
sized by several who told of the loss of 
valuable assistants and promising appren- 
tices because sufficient salaries could not 
be promised to offset the attractions of 
other callings. It was agreed that the 
small library could devote half its in- 
come to salaries profitably, as without 
efficient personal service the library 
could not function properly, however 
good its books. The necessity of watch- 
ing the library levies until correctly en- 
tered on the tax duplicate was empha- 
sized, as several small libraries have 


recently lost their legal rate thru error 
in the county auditor’s office. 

At the meeting of trustees of large li- 
braries (above 8000 population) G. W. 
Bate, Richmond, presiding, the ever- 
present financial problems were discussed 
under the leadership of J. F. Keller, 
Hammond. Altho several on the pro- 
gram were not present, the question, 
open to general discussion, proved in- 
teresting to all. It was an opportunity to 
again explain the law to those not con- 
versant with it, and Mr Craig of Evans- 
ville proved a help to many here, as he 
has on previous occasions. 

Mr DuShane of Columbus led the dis- 
cussion on Library extension, which was 
especially interesting to him at this time, 
since the Columbus library has recently 
extended its service to Bartholomew 
county. The main thought brought out 
was that it was necessary to reach every 
man, woman and child in the county be- 
fore the system was entirely efficient. 

The question of salaries and qualifica- 
tions was open to general discussion, 
since none of the leaders were present. 
So many assistants are leaving libraries 
for better paying positions that the sub- 
ject has become a vital one in the state. 
The discussion proved so interesting that 
it was continued for some time in the 
joint session of both trustees’ sections 
which followed, Mrs Earl presiding. 

This was a fine meeting, 65 pres- 
ent. After a long continued dis- 
cussion of qualifications and salaries, 
Mr Hamilton, now librarian of the 
Gary public library, talked at length 
on District meetings, advising the clos- 
ing of the libraries for all or part time 
if necessary to enable the librarians to 
attend, and the paying of delegates’ ex- 
penses. Interesting discussions followed. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, C. H. Oldfather, Crawfords- 
ville; vice-president, Mrs A. J. Dillon, 
Rochester; secretary, Mrs J. M. Thistle- 
waite, Sheridan; treasurer, Miss Anna 
Clark, New Albany. Advisory board: 
Mrs W. A. Denny, Anderson, G. W. 
Bate, Richmond, and Miss Pearl Had- 
ley, Danville. 
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New Jersey—The fall meeting of the 
New Jersey library association was 
held at Glen Ridge, November 21, 
James T. Gerould, president of the as- 
sociation, presiding. 

The address of welcome was made 
by the president of the Glen Ridge 
library board, Edward Lord. Mrs 
Mabel S. Douglas, dean of the 
Woman’s college of New Jersey, gave 
an interesting account of the college 
and its work and spoke of the impor- 
tant part the library played in the life 
of the college. A gift of 5,000 volumes 
from Theodore Stanton, to be known 
as the Elizabeth Cady Stanton memo- 
rial collection, has recently been made 
to the Woman’s college. 

Mr Gerould opened the discussion 
on cooperation between trustees and 
librarians. Mrs Samuel Heilner took 
the part of the librarian and gave evi- 
dence of active cooperation. Arthur 
C. Mack of Edgewater led to the ques- 
tion, “How should they codperate?” 
He stated that the obvious duties of a 
trustee are regular attendance at board 
meetings, careful expenditure of funds 
and sympathetic interest in the libra- 
rian’s problems. He thought also that 
trustees should make a greater effort 
to attend library conventions. 


Pennsylvania—The Pennsylvania library 
club held its first meeting for the year at 
Drexel institute on the evening of No- 
vember 14, with Dr A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach, president of the club, in the chair. 

The exercises of the evening were 
opened by Mrs Anne Wallace Howland 
who set forth most charmingly and il- 
luminatingly the purpose of the school 
of library science. She preceded her ad- 
dress by welcoming the club to Drexel 
institute as a sort of house-warming 
party for the new library school. Mrs 
Howland traced the history of the school 
from its beginning under Miss Alice 
Kroeger, and followed with the work of 
Miss June R. Donnelly and Miss Corinne 
Bacon, saying that the discontinuance of 
the school in 1914 was a great loss to 
the library profession. The school was 
reopened by action of the Board of trus- 


tees of Drexel institute, the president 
authorizing the opening of the school as 
a department of Drexel institute, in Sep- 
tember, 1922, with a class of 16. Be- 
sides Mrs Wallace who is director of the 
school, the staff is made up of Miss 
Florence R. Curtis, Miss Marie Hamil- 
ton Law and Miss Martha Lee Coplin, 
the latter, part-time instructor. 

The school course will be supple- 
mented by lectures by well known mem- 
bers of the profession. 

Mrs Howland stated that educational 
requirements for entrance in library 
work have grown much higher so that 
acceptance for entrance to an accredited 
school will provide, from college gradu- 
ates, that endowment of personal fitness 
which is the greatest contribution the li- 
brary school can render to the library 
profession. 

At the close of Mrs Howland’s ad- 
dress, Dr T. L. Montgomery, John Ash- 
hurst and Dr Frank P. Hill of the 
Brooklyn public library all spoke a word 
of welcome to the new school, its faculty 
and membership, each expressing their 
satisfaction at having, near at hand, so 
excellent a source of helpfulness. 

An informal reception followed the 
meeting. 

An address by Prof George M. 
Priest of Princeton university on social 
and political conditions in Germany 
today gave his observations and con- 
clusions. 

The association will join in the an- 
nual meeting of the Pennsylvania li- 
brary club at Atlantic City, March 2-4. 


South Dakota—The first library insti- 
tute held by the Library commission of 
South Dakota took place at Yankton in 
October, preceding the meeting of the 
South Dakota library association. 

Lectures were given on library meth- 
ods, book selection, library administra- 
tion and reference work. A mending 
demonstration proved to be a very ac- 
ceptable part of the program. Stencils 
were furnished on technical methods 
which did away with the necessity for 
note-taking. Only the rudiments, par- 
ticularly dictionary cataloging, were at- 
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tempted. Essential principles and im- 
portant tools used in book selection were 
emphasized. Library administration cov- 
ered the relations of the library, espe- 
cially the keeping of financial records. 
At a round-table, individual library prob- 
lems were discussed. 

Hearty commendation of the institute 
was expressed and it was voted to make 
it an annual occasion. 


Virginia—The organization meeting of 
the Virginia library association was held 
in the State library, Richmond, Novem- 
ber 28-29. 

Plans were made for rapid and com- 
plete mobilization of all the library in- 
terests of the state. Several interesting 
addresses were made. Miss Mary B. 
Palmer, secretary of the North Carolina 
library association, told of the work 
which the association had done, particu- 
larly in the rural communities of North 
Carolina. 

Methods of arousing interest in libra- 
ries and of conducting library campaigns 
were discussed by those present who had 
engaged in this work, particularly repre- 
sentatives from Roanoke and Richmond. 

The County library for Virginia was 
a subject of great interest and the dis- 
cussion crystalized opinion strongly in 
favor of such work. An address on 
county library work was given by Miss 
Mary L. Titcomb, librarian, Washington 
County free library, Maryland, who also 
spoke before the State teachers associa- 
tion which was in session at the same 
time. 

It was decided that the Virginia li- 
brary association should meet each year 
at the same time and place as the State 
teachers association, and also to have a 
series of small group conferences in dif- 
ferent sections of the state, the first of 
these to be held in Norfolk, some time in 
January. 

The association also voted to join the 
Southeastern library association and 
elected Miss J. Maud Campbell, librarian 
of the Jones memorial library in Lynch- 
burg, as representative of Virginia on 
the Executive board, 








The association started with 35 mem- 
bers and the number is growing rapidly 
and steadily. 

The following officers were elected 
for 1922-23: President, Miss Mary D. 
Pretlow, librarian, Norfolk public li- 
brary; first vice-president, Mrs J. L. 
Hagan, librarian, Danville library as- 
sociation; second vice-president, Dr J. 
C. Metcalf, University of Virginia; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Miss Margaret V. 
Jones, organizer, Virginia state library. 

Coming meetings 

A joint meeting of the Pennsylvania 
library club and the New Jersey library 
association will be held, March 2-4, as 
usual, at Atlantic City, at the Hotel 
Chelsa. No arrangements other than the 
date have been decided upon. 


There will be a joint meeting of the 
Rhode Island library association, Mas- 
sachusetts library club and the Connecti- 
cut library association at Providence, 
Thursday and Friday, January 25-26, 
1923. The meetings will be held at the 
Narragansett hotel. The Thursday morn- 
ing session will be in charge of the 
Rhode Island association, the Thursday 
evening session in charge of the Con- 
necticut association, and the Friday 
morning session in charge of the Mass- 
achusetts club. Thursday afternoon will 
be given over to an inspection of the li- 
braries of College Hill and Friday after- 
noon, to the other libraries in the city. 


A. L. A. Meeting for 1923 


A letter from the management of the 
two hotels at Hot Springs National 
Park, Arkansas, gives promise of gen- 
uine interest in making fully comfort: 
able the library visitors who are expected 
there next April. Both hotels, the East- 
man and the Arlington, which have been 
chosen for the accommodation of the li- 
brarians, are first-class in every way and 
the hospitable spirit displayed by Mr 
W. E. Chester, president and manager, 
in anticipation of the coming guests, is 
an earnest of real pleasure to follow. 

Plan for April 23-28 at Hot Springs 
National Park, 
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Mary E. Wheelock, chairman of the 





- A Convention of Bookbinders 
ly There was recently held in Cleveland, A. L. A. bookbinding committee, was 
Ohio, the annual convention of the Em- present and gave assurance of the hearty 
d ploying Bookbinders of America. For cooperation ot the committee in the 
). the first time in the history of the craft, work of the binders. 
a library binders met and formed plans for G. S. 
“ advancement of their work. Geographi- 
s- cally, the meeting represented eight A Fine Library Day 
. states. ' ; The staff of the Public library of 
y The spirit which prompted the organi- Evanston, Illinois, were guests of the 
: zation of the group was expressed in Ryanston woman’s club— on Library 
i the address of the chairman who said: day which has become an annual festival 
We know that our work must stand up with that enterprising organization. This 
a under may ee and pila scape in- was the first time the whole staff were 
y role ll ae ee guests, the invitation usually including 
s deo ti pected . the librarian and heads of departments, 
FI translate standards and requirements dif- ek die, Maid wih ate ok a Ghenes 
ferently, but let us try to understand einen Ae yest ped 
e each other. The spirit of our meeting met the several hundred members of the 
is the desire to improve service to our Woman's club in cordial greeting at a 
e patrons and to eliminate waste of public ‘inner, December 5, where they enjoyed 
re money on one side and to form an a feast of reason and a flow of soul. 
- agreement as to standards in materials, ee Rdg 
' mor sgieeahpece tenting tae Ri ~ Wright, librarian of the Public library, 
> means getting together on methods in Evanston, who in a charming and naive 
- general and in detail, freedom of action. way presented both the excellence and 
. Individuality ought to be- i Pope acrage tg ppienRighonoients 
-vanston, gi 
’ pineal — ag i aaa — resumé of some of the outstanding books 
, An outline of the work for the year of the year. Miss Wright has promised 
: was planned. Means will be taken of her address for a near number of Pus- 
I procuring, thru a questionnaire, accurate ©!C_ LIBRARIES. 








costs and thru accurate costs, ultimate 
standards will be reached. As to costs 
and establishment of standards of quali- 
ty, the sentiment of the meeting was ex- 
pressed by one who said: 


I would like to lower my prices but I 
cannot. I have my prices as low as I can 
make them with legitimate profit. I cannot 
ask my workers to work in a dark, insani- 
tary place; we must have light, good air 
and clean surroundings. I must preserve 
the health of my workers. I cannot afford 
inefficient help; they must be of average in- 
telligence and education. I must pay a 
living wage and I must keep to hours. All 
this costs. Overhead—that word which 
covers so much of the good conditions re- 
quired by law and with which we are very 
glad to comply—is mounting every day. To 
civic-minded librarians it must be some 
gratification to know that books are worked 
on under good conditions. I want libra- 
rians to have that gratification, along with 
low prices, if I can. : 





The afternoon program was furnished 
by Hamlin Garland and his daughter. 





A Source of Helpfulness 

One of the major departments of the 
National Research council, Washington 
City, has established a general clearing- 
house for information about the natural 
sciences and their application. Libra- 
rians may avail themselves of the aid of 
this clearing-house in connection with 
technical or scientific inquiries which 
they cannot answer with resources at 
hand. This service is rendered solely 
for the promotion of research and its 
industrial application. 

All inquiries and_ specific requests 
should be addressed to Information 
Service, National Research council, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Interesting Things in Print 
The Public library of Darlington, 
England, has sent out some attractive 
lists of books in various divisions of the 
library with comments and communica- 
tions urging books as gifts for the holi- 
day season. 


Dr Theodore W. Koch, librarian of 
Northwestern university, Evanston, IIli- 
nois, has a most readable and informa- 
tive article in the Books and Reading 
section of the Detroit Free Press of No- 
vember 5 on the American library for 
Louvain university. 


The Newberry library has lately issued 
500 multigraphed copies of a Check list 
of American Revolutionary war pam- 
phlets in its possession. This list was com- 
piled by Ruth Lapham, a member of the 
staff, who has given full description to 
each volume listed. 


The preprint on U. S. Government 
documents, federal, state and city, by Dr 
J. I. Wyer, New York state library, is a 
revision of this chapter, presented sev- 
eral years ago. The title, “U. S. Gov- 
ernment documents, federal, state and 
city,” is a little confusing at first tho, 
of course, all these divisions are in the 
United States. 


The St. Louis public library has issued 
a list of Children’s books about the sea, 
compiled by Irene V. Wayne. This is 
a selected list compiled as part of a test 
for eligibility to promotion in library 
service. The books are grouped under 
exploration, cruising, fishing and whal- 
ing, life saving, naval biography, pirates 
and sea rovers, sea stories, sea warfare 
and shipwrecks. 


The second edition of the Interna- 
tional Labor directory is about ready. 
This is a directory of government de- 
partments and bureaus, employers’ or- 
ganizations, workers’ organizations 
and cooperative associations of all 
countries. The book may be had by 


addressing Ernest Greenwood, Ameri- 
can representative of the International 
Labor office, 618 Seventeenth Street, 
Washington, D. C. 








The Handbook of social service re- 
sources of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
county, issued by the Helen Trounstine 
Foundation of Cincinnati, contains de- 
tailed account of the 260 organizations 
and agencies in that locality engaged in 
some sort of social service activity. 
These agencies are promoting citizen- 
ship, recreation, better health, community 
service and other activities which are 
upbuilding rather than remedial in 
character. This is the first social service 
directory published for Cincinnati simce 
1919. 

A topical index, pointing out various 
activities included in the work of the 
foundation, adds to the value of the di- 
rectory. 


It has been interesting to note the 
progress made by The Congressional 
Digest, which has just completed its first 
year of existence, with an unusually suc- 
cessful record. It is an  unexcelled 
monthly review of legislation in Con- 
gress, and the previous statement that 
it is one of the best things that enter the 
reference room concerning Congressional 
activities may be repeated. 

The men and women interested in 
public affairs, teachers and_ students, 
legislators, bankers, financiers, and busi- 
ness men who realize how closely allied 
to success is a better knowledge of gov- 
ernment and new legislation, alike will 
find it immensely valuable. 

New departments have been added, 
one being a survey of current legisla- 
tion enacted by foreign governments; 
one a review of important government 
bulletins of the month and a record of 
committee action in both houses during 
the month. 


The National Association of Book 
Publishers has issued a year-round book 
selling calendar for 1923. While in- 
tended for the promotion of trade, the 
calendar gives a number of good sug- 
gestions for public library service thru- 
out the country. It must be that many 
organizations, such as_ parent-teachers 
associations, kindergarten teachers, etc., 
will be interested in these new features 
for the celebration of notable days and 

















librarians will find opportunity to ex- 
tend the use of books by cooperating 
with the publishers, by means of this 
general book promotion. 

Franklin’s birthday, January 17, is the 
first anniversary which might be used 
by librarians with good effect in this day 
in which we so greatly need Franklin’s 
integrity and patriotism as well as his 
particular kindness. 

The poster for January is the work of 
Charles Fall, well known by librarians 
for his work in this line. 


The Christian Index, a church paper 
published at Atlanta, Ga., had its issue 
for the week of November 16 devoted 
almost entirely to the subject of read- 
ing, particularly children’s books. Miss 
Charlotte Templeton, secretary of the 
Georgia library commission, had _ the 
cover page, with an article on Children’s 
books and libraries; Duncan Burnett, li- 
brarian of the University of Georgia, 
Athens, wrote interestingly of Books as 
home ties; Rev W. T. Granade of 
Statesboro, Ga., told of Helping our chil- 
dren to find worthy books. Other ar- 
ticles promulgating worth-while litera- 
ture for children were The place of 
books in the home by Edward L. Grace 
of First church, Augusta; Literature for 
children by E. Y. Mullins, president of 
the Southern Baptist convention, and 
The high privilege of introducing the 
child to books by Miss Sallie G. Boone, 
librarian of Mercer university. 

Library discussion in a publication of 
this kind means library extension of 
value. 


The Yearbook of the National League 
of Women Voters contains the proceed- 
ings of the third annual convention held 
in Baltimore in April, 1922. The vol- 
ume also contains the proceedings of 
the Pan-American conference of women 
which preceded the meeting of the 
League of Women Voters. 

The list of delegates, the programs, re- 
view of business transacted, officers 
elected and committee reports are in- 
cluded. 

A condensed report of greetings 
brought by various delegates from South 
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American countries as well as from Can- 
ada and Mexico forms a very valuable 
exposition of conditions viewed thru 
women’s eyes in the nations represented. 
Hardly any library in the country but 
would find this volume of exceeding in- 
terest and helpfulness, particularly for 
women’s clubs in the study of the prog- 
ress of education and public welfare on 
the American continent. 


The Reference Shelf is the name of a 
new Wilson publication of which Vol. 
1, No. 1, has been issued. 

This new publication is to contain re- 
prints of selected articles, briefs, bibli- 
ographies, debates and study outlines on 
timely topics.. No. 1 contains material 
relating to Cancellation of the Allied 
debt, compiled by Julia E. Johnsen on 
the occasion of the inter-city high school 
debates of 1921-22, for the Manual 
Training High School teams in Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The Reference Shelf is especially 
commended to librarians as being both 
helpful and a time saver, on the same 
principle that ready reference slips are 
commended. All this matter on timely 
subjects ought to serve more than one 
group, and if groups preparing such 
reference material allow it to be turned 
into print for another group, the act is 
a kindly one and forms an important 
item in codperative work. 

Future numbers of The Reference 
Shelf in preparation are St. Lawrence 
river ship canal; Kansas court of indus- 
trial relations; China and Japan; Ques- 
tions of the hour. 

There will be 10 issues of The Refer- 
ence Shelf during the year, approxi- 
mately 800 pages. The subscription 
price is $4.50; single copies will cost 
more; Cancellation of the Allied debt, 
75c each, but orders for 10 or more 
copies are entitled to a discount of one- 
third. 

Suggestions of future subjects for 
The Reference Shelf are requested by 
the H. W. Wilson Company, 958 Uni- 
versity Avenue, New York City. 


An interesting article on The place of 
the movies in education for democracy 
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appeared in the National Municipal Re- 
view of November, 1922. 

In this article, Dr Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff points out the value of the 
moving picture for health propaganda, 
fire protection campaigns, civic better- 
ment, housing problems, scenarios made 
from the work of chambers of com- 
merce, visualizing citizenship, pushing 
city planning, closing with a plea for 
the presentation of civic dramatics. 

A significant quotation states : 


A certain deep-seated weakness of de- 
mocracy is that, for the individual, democ- 
racy is uninteresting. Taken by. himself 
alone, he has so little power that it seems 
to him unimportant whether he exercises 
it or not. To Frederick or Napoleon the 
business of government was _ interesting. 
It is, for a despot, an exciting occupation. 
To exercise the elective franchise of a sin- 
gle citizen is not exciting. Nothing can 
make the citizen believe that it is a vital 
matter whether he, as a single unit, casts 
his vote or not or even for whom he casts 


it. 

Dr Woodruff’s article closed with the 
story of three men who were laying brick. 
Each was asked what he was doing. The 
first replied that he was “just laying brick”; 
the second, that he was working for so 
many dollars a day; the third answered, “I 
am building a cathedral.” The people want 
the beauties, the glories, the possibilities 
of modern life and civilization made real. 





Book Notes 


The biography of Maria Sanford by a 
close friend associated with her thru 
many years is called “a worthy and en- 
during memorial of one who in our time 
has been the most notable woman of the 
Northwest.” 

Her early days were spent in her 
native state of Connecticut. Later she 
taught in Swarthmore college but in 
1880, she went to the then new Univer- 
sity of Minnesota where until her eighty- 
third year she pursued a career ever 
broadening as an instructor and_ in- 
spirer. She spoke from the platform 
thruout the entire country and altho for 
a long time she was not a suffragist, what 
concerned her sex was in the foreground 
of her interest. 


A new addition to the Junior High 
School Texts, (Atlantic) is a collection 
of “Famous stories by famous auth- 
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ors,” all of the type one should and 
does want to read and reread as chil- 
dren and adults. 

The editors well express their ob- 
ject: Our express purpose is to pre- 
sent to young readers a collection of 
stories sufficiently stimulating to 
awaken their interest in the best litera- 
ture and to influence them to establish 
and maintain a high standard in the 
selection, enjoyment and appreciation 
of wholesome, substantial, and enter- 
taining story-reading matter. 

Most of the selections are chapters 
from long books, yet each fragment al- 
ways forms a satisfying short story. 
The volume is much more than a col- 
lection of reprints, it has 40 pages of 
careful biographical and interpretative 
notes, suggestions for compositions, 
and classroom projects, as well as a 
glossary. 

It seems worth noting this collec- 
tion, for every librarian has endless 
opportunities for passing out good read- 
ing and should be glad of such a care- 
fully selected and balanced choice of 
stories as has been gathered by the 
two teachers of experience, Norma 
Helen Deming and Katherine Isabel 
Bemis, by whom the stories were se- 
lected and edited. 


“Good stories for great birthdays” is 
the title under which that marvelous 
story-writer and well-beloved inspiration 
of a multitude of children’s librarians, 
Frances Jenkins Olcott, has collected one 
of the best of her many live story books. 
It is wonderful to see how many points 
she had in mind in presenting these liv- 
ing facts about the great personalities 
of the past who contributed Sy word and 
deed to the upbuilding of the Americas, 
both North and South. Nothing trivial, 
nothing dull, no long drawn out details 
are given, but just the high points calcu- 
lated to touch the heart and brain of the 
young and make them feel and see the 
courage, integrity and high-minded 
patriotism of the founders and builders 
of the Western world. 


A most interesting and inspiring little 
volume entitled “Jennie Cassedy of 
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Louisville” has been prepared by her 
sister, Mrs Fannie Cassedy Duncan, 

Jennie Cassedy, it will be remembered, 
was the founder of the Shut-in society. 
Altho she has been dead for 20 years, 
her life has been an inspiration and is 
today one of the most fragrant memories 
that hover around the work that is done 
by those who carry on what she began. 

The little volume traces the life of 
Jennie Cassedy, first as a bright, alert 
child, afterwards a_ sprightly young 
woman, and then the life confined to the 
little white bed, where she was visited 
by all the great people of her day. 

She was the founder of the Flower 
mission; she was the promulgator of the 
King’s Daughters thruout the South- 
land; she did a wonderful work from 
her little cot for prisoners; she was the 
inspiration for a training school for 
nurses in Louisville and was among the 
first to advocate and carry thru district 
nurse work and the plan of having a 
home for the nurses themselves. 

The story, written with all the dignity 
befitting the subject, is vibrant with the 
affection of a sister and full of interest 
as it unfolds from the pen of “one who 
understands.”” Mrs Duncan is also the 
author of a former book, The message of 
the Lord’s prayer, which in its faith and 
simplicity may well be offered to those 
for whom it was written, “To men of 
the twentieth century.” 


The Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany has just put out four small books, 
beautifully illustrated in color. The 
titles tell the contents of the books which 
undoubtedly will be helpful on the 
shelves of any library dealing with “peo- 
ple who make things.” 

How to make paper costumes, Sealing- 
wax art, Weaving with paper rope, 
and How to make paper flowers, are to 
be had for the price of 10 cents each. 


“The Kansas court of industrial re- 
lations,’ by Prof John Hugh Bowers 
of the Social science department of the 
Teachers’ college of Pittsburgh, 
Kansas. 

Written from the viewpoint of a strong 
supporter of the court, giving the philosophy 
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of the court, reasons for existence, the his- 
tory of its inception and its record, how the 
court works, etc. The author points to the 
fact that the court has adjudicated 33 in- 
dustrial conferences, of which 32 were in- 
itiated by labor. 130 p. (National Social 
Science series). 

“The American trade union,’ Dr 
George M. Janes, Department of eco- 
nomics, Washington and Jefferson col- 
lege. 

An impartial discussion of trade unionism, 
its history, its salient features and its fu- 
ture. Illuminating discussions are given of 
the A. F. L., of the I. W. W., collective 
bargaining, conciliation and_ arbitration, 
strikes and the union shop. 

“Historical readings: An _ introduc- 
tion to the study of American history,” 
by Helen B. Bennett of Chicago and 
Joseph A. Haniphy of the public schools 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Here is something which both for class 
use and collateral reading has a very valu- 
able place in teaching American history. 

Made up of extracts, both prose and po- 
etry, from eminent writers, narration of 
important events, description of voyages, 
etc., by men connected with the history of 
the country. Contents classified under dis- 
coveries, explorations, colonization and set- 
tlement, the Revolutionary period, American 
independence, the establishment of the fed- 
eral government, commercial and industria 
development, the war between the states 
the period of reconstruction and expansion. 

Gives long list of authors whose writings 
are represented. Beginning with _ the 
earliest period, some of most representative 
names are, Proctor, Butterworth, Bancroft, 
Irving, Edwards, Higginson, Catherwood, 
Sparks, Everett, Cotton Mather, Franklin, 
Lossing, Pitt, Henry, Curtis, Bryant, Abbott, 
Gilmore, Cook, Adams, John Paul Jones, 
Willis, Hamilton, Hopkinson, Paine, Roose- 
velt, Madison, Roche, Key, Wilson, Story, 
Field, Parkman, Benton, Lowell, Scott, Cal- 
houn, Lincoln, Eggleston, Ticknor, Page, 
Newman, Lee, McKinley, Bryce, Kilmer, 
and others. 

The volume is well illustrated and has a 
large number of authentic portraits. Al- 
together, “Historical readings” is a book 
to be highly commended for the juvenile 
department of the public library as well as 
for the shelves of the high school library. 


“Last poems,” A. E. Housman. 


A little volume of charming verse, a fitting 
companion for the popular first volume, A 
Shropshire lad. 


“Kinfolks” by Ann Cobb. 


“Homey” songs from the mountains and 
river valleys of Kentucky that reach out 
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to those who still find joy in the heart songs 
of the “home folks” who laid the foundation 
on which our country has had its best 
growth. 

“Sunshine and shadows,” Joseph S. 
De Ramus. Another singer of “home” 
songs. 

While this is a little volume of imaginative 
verse which sings out the joy of the writer, 
most of the volume shows a keen under- 
standing and broad, deep sympathy for just 
plain mankind. There is a foreword of 
high praise by Thomas H. Russell, editor 
in chief of Webster’s Universal dictionary. 


“Grover Cleveland: A study in politi- 


Fee courage,” Roland Hugins: No. 1 in 


/ x Admirable Americans, n. s. 
4 


The first book on Grover Cleveland appear- 
ing in more than a decade—a historical re- 
view, a life narrative and dissertation on 
public events occurring during Cleveland’s 
regime; contains also a selection of extracts 
from his addresses, characterizing letters and 
opinions of public men, all contributing to an 
outstanding portrait of this man, prominent 
in the development of American history. 

An attractive and very usable little 
book for “pet” loving children and 
young people, entitled Pets and how to 
care for them, has recently been pub- 
lished from the New York Zodlogical 
park by Lee S. Crandall. 

Mr Crandall’s books on this subject 
represent the outgrowth of years of 
successful practical experience with 
pet animals, as his present standing in 
the New York Zodlogical park testi- 
fies, and are of particular interest and 
value for this reason. 

In this recent work he devotes space 
and attention to popular pets, those 
which he has found can be successfully 
kept for companionship or ornament. 
Cats, dogs, rabbits, small wild animals, 
feathered pets, fishes, are the group 
which he has selected as satisfactory 
for use in this respect. Brief historical 
sketches of these various animals and 
birds, a selected group of the import- 
ant breeds in each case, together with 
simple and direct rules for their hous- 
ing and care, are all included. None 
of the briefer pet books are favorably 
compared with this new publication. 

This new work is in reality a con- 
densed edition of Mr Crandall’s earlier, 
more complete book of the same title. 


Library Schools 
University of California 

A new department of library science 
has been established in the University 
of California, provided with a budget 
separate from that of the university li- 
brary. However, the connection be- 
tween the two will continue quite close. 
The associate librarian, Sidney B. 
Mitchell, is chairman of the new depart- 
ment and the school has quarters in the 
University library building. 

The class has enrolled 30 students, 
more than half being college graduates 
and others, seniors. 

Mrs Margaret Carnegie Gauger, for- 
merly of the faculty of the Pittsburgh 
library school, will give the work in selec- 
tion of books for children this year. 


Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 


In a lecture given, November 24, 
Miss Nan L. Dorsey, head of the Pub- 
lic Health Nursing association of Alle- 
gheny county, gave a brief history of 
the organization, told of the work 
which was being accomplished in 
Pittsburgh, and urged that librarians 
make it a practice to keep in touch 
with their local branch of the associa- 
tion. 

Harriet McCarty is giving a short 
course in the Administration of small 
libraries. The instruction will be con- 
tinued in January by Inez Crandle of 
Dubois, Pennsylvania. 

Charles E. Wright, librarian ~f the 
Carnegie library of Duquesne, Penn- 
sylvania, has begun his lectures on 
Business methods for librarians. 

The school is again fortunate in hav- 
ing Miss Vanda E. Kerst as instructor 
in public speaking. Miss Kerst is in- 
structor in Spoken English at Penn- 
sylvania college for women. 

The school closed for the Christmas 
holidays, December 20, to open January 


“ Alumnae 
Ruth Dunmore, 718, was appointed chil- 
dren’s librarian, The People’s library, New- 
port, R. I. ia 
Anne Louis Cummins, ’20, was married in 
October, 1922, to R. J. Schutte. 
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Eleanor H. Sibley, ’16, was married to 
Rev Lester L. Riley, November 2, 1922. 
Nina C. BroTHERTON, 
Principal. 
Drexel institute 

Drexel school of library science has 
perfected its class organization and 
elected the following named officers: 
President, Susanne Gates; treasurer, 
Horace J. Grubb; editors of undergrad- 
uate papers, Eleanor Wells, Ruth 
Roehrig. 

The library class have had the pleasure 
of hearing Dr Asa Don Dickinson, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania library, on Com- 
pensations in the library profession, fol- 
lowed by an informal talk on the ad- 
ministration of a college library. Dr 
Frank P. Hill gave an address on the 
administration of a large public library, 
and Miss Helen E. Rockwell of the Li- 
brary Extension division, Pennsylvania, 
on the organization of the small commun- 
ity library. Miss Rockwell was able to 
give the class the details of the work 
that the library adviser does for the 
state. 

Miss Corinne Bacon, a former direc- 
tor of the library school, was a welcome 
visitor and gave the class a sketch of the 
former library school under her director- 
ship. 

Miss Anna A. MacDonald, consulting 
librarian of the Library Extension divi- 
sion, has accepted an invitation to hold 
the February district meeting for small 
libraries on St. Valentine’s day. This 
will be made the occasion for round 
table talks and discussions which will be 
participated in by those members of the 
class who have already held library posi- 
tions. 

Miss Mary P. Farr and Miss Mary 
Lingenfelter, graduates of the former li- 
brary school, have been most generous 
in the work of arranging and classifying 
bibliographical material on the shelves. 

The alumni are forming a Kroeger 
memorial fund, the interest of which will 
be used for the benefit of the new school. 
Just what form this memorial will take 
is not yet determined. 

Miss Sallie B. Kappes, N. Y. ’20-21, 
is secretary of Director Roseland. 


Katherine M. Trimble who has been 
filling the place of Miss Eleanor Wells 
who has leave of absence to take the li- 
brary course, has accepted a permanent 
position as cataloger in the Swarthmore 
College library. 

Plans are being made to bring the 
graduates of Drexel institute in closer 
touch with the institution. Each school 
will appoint a committee to take up this 
work. Miss Martha L. Coplin has been 
made chairman of the Library School 
committee together with Marion E. 
Stanger and Miss Louise Keller. 

ANNE W. How tanp, 
Director. 
Los Angeles 

A special course in the cataloging of 
rare books and incunabula will be given 
by Philip S. Goulding of the Hun- 
tington library during the six weeks be- 
ginning, February 26. This course was 
given for the first time last year, and 
proved unusually interesting, as well as 
a sound introduction to the cataloging of 
bibliographical rarities. 

The class of 1923 has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Mabel Doty, Lansing, 
Mich., president; Alice Mooney, South 
Pasadena, vice-president; Joy Gross, 
Portland, Oregon, secretary-treasurer. 

Elsie McCormick, ’21, was married to 
eg Puntenney of Los Angeles, Septem- 
per . 

Lila Dobell, ’21, was married, November 
11, to H. A. Adams of Weaverville. 

Mrs Teresa Curtis Hannon, ’06, has been 
appointed librarian of the Le Conte junior 
high school, Los Angeles. 

Marion Horton, 
Principal. 
New York public library 

Detailed announcements of the plans 
for the various senior and open courses 
for 1922-23 will probably be ready for 
distribution early in January. Changes 
based upon the experience of former 
years are being made in a number of the 
courses, altho for the most part their 
scope remains the same. The course in 
school library methods is undergoing 
considerable revision by reason of re- 
newed consultation with school library 
workers and Miss Higgins’ personal ex- 
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perience in the field. The courses in Art 
and*the book and in Book selection will 
follow practically the same lines as in 
past years. The last named course, how- 
ever, will involve codperation with the 
New York Public Library staff associa- 
tion in connection with a series of lec- 
tures to be given by Mr S. K. Ratcliffe, 
New York representative of the Man- 
chester Guardian. The courses relating 
to special library administration and ma- 
terial have also been the subject of dis- 
cussion with numerous workers, the 
officers of the New York Special libra- 
ries association as well as many individu- 
als having been particularly helpful. 
There will in all be 36 lectures devoted to 
this general matter, altho for the sake 
of persons who lack either time or in- 
clination to take all of them, the material 
will be divided into three courses, one 
dealing with the administration of the 
special library, one with the sources of 
information relating to business and in- 
dustry, and one with the sources of in- 
formation relating to science and tech- 
nology. 

The junior students have inspected 
recently the library of the Lincoln school 
and the plant of the H. W. Wilson Co., 
and exhibits of Christmas books at the 
Central children’s room of the New 
York public library and at the National 
Arts club. 

The speakers at the Wednesday after- 
noon social hours have represented a 
variety of activities, literary interests 
having been emphasized by Robert 
Haven Schauffler and by John Farrar, 
while historical reminiscences of the 
New Harmony colony in Indiana were 
recounted by Mrs Caroline Dale Sne- 
deker, a grand-daughter of Robert 
Owen, and the work of the national li- 
brary at Jerusalem and of the travelling 
libraries in Palestine were described by 
Miss Sophie Udin, a former student of 
the library school who recently returned 
from a year’s service in and about Jeru- 
salem. 

The faculty of the Library school 
recently acted as host to a committee of 
the Association of American library 
schools on cataloging instruction, at 


which committee-members from Boston 
and Pittsburgh, teachers of cataloging in 
six library schools, and several heads of 
cataloging departments, were in attend- 
ance. 
ERNEsT J. REECE, 
Principal. 


New York state library 

Miss Mary Eastwood and Miss Sabra 
W. Vought were representatives at the 
meeting of the State teachers association 
at Syracuse, November 28. Miss Vought 
spoke on the New York state library 
school at the morning session of the Li- 
brary section, and Miss Eastwood on 
new books at the afternoon session. 

Dr Wyer and Miss Williams of the 
faculty, and Mr Yuan of the senior 
class, attended the conference of Eastern 
college librarians held at Columbia uni- 
versity, December 2. Miss Williams also 
attended the meeting of the committee 
of the Association of American library 
schools on the Teaching of cataloging 
in the schools. 

The school has had visits from several 
of the former students this fall: Carl 
H. Milam, secretary of the American 
Library Association, spoke on the work 
of the A. L. A., and Joy E. Morgan, 
editor of the National Education As- 
sociation, told briefly of his work and of 
the educational and library outlook for 
the future. Other alumni visitors were 
Miss Mary I. O’Sullivan, who recently 
resigned as head cataloger at Bryn Mawr 
college to accept a fellowship in English 
for the college year; Mrs Elizabeth G. 
Potter, librarian of Mills college, who 
stopped on her way to the Paris library; 
Miss Martha E. Spafford, cataloger of 
the University of Oregon, who was on 
her way back from an extended trip 
abroad; James A. McMillen, librarian, 
University of Washington, St. Louis, 
who attended the conference of Eastern 
college librarians; Miss Frances Dor- 
rance, recently head of the circulation 
department of the Osterhout free library 
of Wilkes-Barré, but now secretary of 
the Wyoming Historical and Geological 
society, Wilkes-Barré. 

The two classes have organized and 
elected the following officers: Class of 
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1923—President, Will H. Collins, Den- 
ver; secretary-treasurer, Elizabeth H. 
Sherley, Albany; Class of 1924— Presi- 
dent, George B. Logan, Jr., Pittsburgh; 
vice-president, Caroline Whittemore, 
Dover, N. H.; secretary-treasurer, Ma- 
rion Redway, Ilion, N. Y. 

The class in printing has had the op- 
portunity this year for the first time to 
study printing processes and presses at 
close range. A little over a year ago the 
State education department installed its 
own printing plant, equipped with mod- 
ern machinery, and since then has done 
its own printing and is continually 
running to capacity. 

The following five seniors have posi- 
tions on the State library staff, in addi- 
tion to their school work. Will H. Col- 
lins, in the Manuscripts and History sec- 
tion; Dorothy W. Curtiss, first assistant 
in the Order section; Anna Lenschow 
and S. Y. Li in the Catalog section; Eli- 
zabeth H. Sherley in the Reference sec- 
tion. 

In addition to the regular practice 
work assignments in the various branches 
of the newly-reorganized Albany free li- 
brary, the junior students, who have had 
some previous library experience, have 
been given more opportunity than usual 
to serve as’ substitute assistants from 
time to time. 

Bertha E. Herse of the junior class 
has been obliged to leave school tem- 
porarily on account of illness. 

The school closed for the Christmas 
recess, December 22, and _ reopened, 
January 4. 

The bibliography submitted by Faith E. 
Smith, ’00, for her B.L.S. degree, entitled 
“A selection of books, pamphlets and mag- 
azine articles on part-time education”, has 
recently been printed in the series of New 
York State Library bibliography bulletins. 
Miss Smith is principal of Work with 
schools at the Los Angeles public library. 

Mary Floyd Williams, ’00, of Berkeley, 
Cal., has started on a leisurely trip around 
the world. She has sent cards from Aus- 
tralia, where she has stopped for a visit 
with Miss Margaret Windeyer, ’99, who is on 
the staff of the New South Wales public 
library at Sydney. 

Word of the following marriages has been 


received: Venice A. Adkins, ’12-’13, to Rob- 
ert Livingston, October 7, in New York 


City; Ellen A. Johnson, ’21, to Hubert J. 
Merwin, October 18, at Knoxville, Tenn. 
Epna M. SANDERSON, 
Vice-director. 


Pratt institute 

The last month has been rich in expe- 
riences outside the regular curriculum. 
In addition to the visiting lecturers— 
Dr. Bowker, who spoke of the early 
days of the A. L. A., Miss Askew of the 
New Jersey library commission, who 
gave a stirring talk on Making citizens, 
Miss Davis and Miss Fiery, who 
aroused enthusiasm over the possibili- 
ties of story-telling—the class as 
a whole attended the second meet- 
ing of the New York library club 
and a meeting of the Pratt In- 
stitute Neighborship association, ad- 
dressed by Mr and Mrs Kamba Simango, 
natives of Africa studying in this 
country. Mrs Simango’s talk on African 
art and handicraft and Mr Simango’s 
dramatic presentation in costume of a 
lion hunt and the dance of a medicine 
man stimulated an interest in African 
folk-lore. Many of the students also at- 
tended the course of six lectures of Hugh 
Walpole on Modern fiction given at the 
Br-oklyn institute. 

The Neighborship chapter of the li- 
brary school elected as president Miss 
Czarina Hall, class of 1923. The chap- 
ter sent off a fine Christmas box to 
Marcel Imbert, the French orphan that 
the chapter is supporting, and also got 
up a program of stories for a Christmas 
party at a neighboring settlement. 

The Vice-director was asked to attend 
the annual vocational conference gotten 
up by the students of Vassar college, 
where she spoke on librarianship, empha- 
sizing the social rather than the scholar- 
ly aspects of the work as less known to 
college students. 

The students are taking charge of the 
exhibition of children’s books in the 
children’s room which gives them a fine 
chance to become familiar with the fasci- 
nating collection. 

The director, Mr Stevens, lectured be- 
fore the library school and the staff of 
the Toronto public library by invitation 
of the Inspector of libraries of the 
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Provincial department of education. 
The evening lecture was illustrated by 
nearly 100 lantern slides depicting the 
history of libraries in the Old World. 

The school has heard, with great re- 
gret, of the death of Muriel Hotchkiss, 
class of 17. Miss Hotchkiss was chil- 
dren’s librarian at the Public library 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for a year, and 
then first assistant in the children’s 
department at Bridgeport until her re- 
cent illness. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-director. 
Riverside, Cal. 

The winter school of the Riverside 
library service school will open January 
8 to be in session for 10 weeks. The 
courses are those customarily given in 
the past winter sessions, the only varia- 
tion being that a greater emphasis than 
usual will be laid on the business _li- 
brary, this course being extended to oc- 
cupy the afternoons of five weeks. The 
instructor in this course this year is 
Hildegard F. Miller of the Southern 
California Edison Co. 

Simmons college 

The first term ended in a week of ex- 
aminations, preceding the Christmas 
holidays, December 15 to January 2. 

During the second term, the course 
in Children’s work bulks large dur- 
ing the first three weeks when Miss 
Elisabeth Knapp of Detroit gives two 
lectures a day. 

Cataloging, classification and book 
selection are continued, and Thursday 
afternoon each week is devoted to a 
visit to a neighboring library or to a 
lecture by a visiting librarian. 

It is in this term that a fortnight is 
spent in work in the libraries which 
have so generously granted us the 
privilege of using them as practice 
fields. 

June R. DonNELLy, 
Director. 
University of Washington 

Agnes Johnson, ’13, was recently re- 
ported as having been appointed as 
librarian at Hibbing, Minnesota. This 
was an error. Miss Johnson is the 


librarian of the Public library at Chis- 
holm, Minn. 

Jerusha G. Meigs, ’21, has been ap- 
pointed associate-librarian of the Cen- 
tral high school, Washington, D. C. 

John S. Richards, ’16, has resigned 
his position as librarian of the Idaho 
technical institute to become librarian 
of the Washington State normal school 
at Ellensburg, Washington. He will 
begin his work at Ellensburg with 
the new year, 1923. 

Irene Tully, ’19, has been granted a 
leave of absence from the Seattle pub- 
lic library and will join the staff of the 
New York public library. 

Mary Arney, 718, was married in 
November to Frank Slagle of Ray- 
mond, Washington. For the present 
Mrs Slagle will continue her work as 
librarian of the Raymond public li- 
brary. 

W. E. Henry, 
Director 


Western Reserve university 

The series of lectures on Principles of 
education given by Prof C. Robinson, 
head of the department of education, 
Western Reserve university, is concluded 
at the Christmas recess. This is taken 
by students in both general and special 
courses. The text used is Dewey’s How 
we think. 

A most stirring address was given on 
Armistice day to the entire student body 
by Mr Raymond Robins on “Outlawry 
of war, the next step in civilization.” 

Many of the students accepted an in- 
vitation from the children’s department 
of the Cleveland public library to hear 
Mr Hugh Lofting tell his delightful Dr 
Dolittle stories to about 300 children at 
the Broadway branch on Saturday of 
Children’s Book Week. 

President Emeritus Charles F. Thwing 
spoke in an informal way to the stu- 
dents, November 28, of his personal ac- 
quaintance and friendship with certain 
eminent men; among these were Lord 
Morley, Lord Bryce, John Hay, Henry 
Adams and Andrew Carnegie. It was an 
unusual complement to the study of 
biography so recently made in the book 
selection course. 














Mrs Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen visited 
the school, December 1-2, for two lec- 
tures on Storytelling and the usual 
supervision of storytelling by students in 
the course in library work with children. 

AuicE S. TYLEr, 
Director. 
Boston public library 

Two courses of lectures on American 
literature for workers in the public and 
special libraries have been undertaken by 
the Public library of the city of Boston. 
The lectures will be given by Prof Rob- 
ert E. Rogers of the Department of Eng- 
lish and History in the Massachusetts 
institute of technology and will be given 
in the lecture hall of the central library 
on Friday mornings. 

The first course will consist of 20 
lectures covering American literature 
from its beginning thru the Civil war. 
A supplementary course of 10 lectures 
on American literature since 1870 will 
follow. 

A note to the staff by Charles F. D. 
Belden, librarian of the Public library 
of Boston, encourages library assistants 
to take the course and examinations, re- 
ceiving credit for it not only in the li- 
brary but in the University of library ex- 
tension, Massachusetts department of 
education. 

Library assistants will be relieved from 
duty for the purpose of attending these 
lectures to the end of making their li- 
brary work more effective. 

The elementary course in reference 
work for Junior assistants will also be 
given in the central library and is open 
to Junior assistants in the library sys- 
tem. To obviate the absence from duty 
of too many assistants at one time, the 
course will be given in two divisions. 
Examinations will be given at the end of 
each course. Carfare will be allowed as- 
sistants who attend the courses. 

An invitation has been sent to libra- 
rians within a radius of 50 miles of Bos- 
ton and those who wish to join will be 
welcome. 

Lahore, India 

The outline of the library training 
class in the University of Panjab at 
Lahore, India, shows a well balanced 
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schedule of technical subjects, sources 
of material, and the history of books 
likely to form the major part of the con- 
tents of Indian libraries. 


The students were selected for the 
school by means of a general informa- 
tion test. Of the 39 men applying for 
admission, 21 were selected, 11 of whom 
were college graduates. There were 78 
lectures given during the year and 14 
candidates qualified themselves to re- 
ceive certificates. 


Mrs_ Josephine Preston Peabody 
Marks, poet and playwright, died at 
her home in Cambridge, December 4. 
While still in Radcliffe she showed un- 
usual ability, and soon after gradua- 
tion in 1896, her first volume of verse 
was published with marked success. 
Since that time she has written a num- 
ber of poetic dramas and volumes of 
poetry, which have always received the 
highest praise from the most discern- 
ing critics. In 1910 she won the Strat- 
ford-on-Avon prize for her drama, The 
Piper, which was played with distin- 
guished success in both this country 
and England. She was the wife of 
Professor Lionel Marks of Harvard 
university. She was a guest of the 
A. L. A. in Boston, in 1921. 





Report of Progress 
Pratt institute 

The Pratt Institute school of library 
science sent out its seventh triennial 
questionnaire in October. Over three- 
quarters of the returns are in. This 
number, 308 replies, is larger than the 
total number ever received before, so 
that it seems useless to wait further 
for the inevitable stragglers. 

The facts to be adduced are dis- 
tinctly encouraging. We feared that 
the striking advance in salaries re- 
corded three years ago (the average 
in 1919 being $1449, as against $1164 
in 1916, a gain of $285) might not be 
maintained, but it has been exceeded, 
the average in 1922 being $1820, a 
gain of $371, while the median salary 
has risen from $1380 in 1919 to $1800 
in 1922, or a gain of $420. The rais- 
ing of the median salary is a much 
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better test of the raising of the whole 
level than the higher average is, since 
the latter might be due merely to a 
very few high salaries.. The normal 
increase was formerly $60 a year or 
$5 a month. In 1922 there were 33 
yearly increases of $200, 41 from $201 
to $300, and 28 of more than $300, 
while only 20 of the old $60 rate were 
reported. 

There were 95 increases reported for 
1922, 48 in 1921, and 46 in 1920. Only 
4 received no increase in the three 
yearly period, and but 3 cases of de- 
crease were reported, one of these 
being the library of a copper concern 
whose salaries seem to be on a slid- 
ing basis. Thirty had been in posi- 
tions too short a time to have received 
increases. 

By kinds of positions the results run 
—39 librarians of public libraries, aver- 
age $2114; 24 librarians of special li- 
braries, $2192; 19 high school libra- 
rians, $2050. The respective increases 
since 1919 are public libraries, $441; 
special libraries, $414, and high school 
libraries, $598. The drive that high 
school librarians have made during the 
past few years to have librarians’ sala- 
ries put on a teacher’s basis has evi- 
dently borne good fruit. College and 
normal school salaries would seem not 
to have kept pace, but too few of our 
graduates are in libraries of that type 
to make generalization safe. 

There are 45 heads of departments 
with an average salary of $2023 as 
against $1508 in 1919; 14 branch li- 
brarians at an average of $1840 ($1346 
in 1919); 13 children’s librarians in 
charge of children’s rooms, average 
now $1587—in 1919, $1247. 

Coming now to assistants. Twenty- 
four assistants in cataloging depart- 
ments average exactly $1500, 14 of 
these in public libraries having an 
average of $1510, while 10 in college 
libraries average $1480. Circulation or 
general assistants, of which there are 
13, average $1356. Eleven reference 
assistants average $1684. There are 
in all 52 assistants with a salary aver- 


age of $1497, or practically $1500, 
whereas in 1919, fifty assistants aver- 
aged $1180. There are many other 
kinds of positions—commission secre- 
taries, library school instructors, heads 
of filing departments, extension work- 
ers, etc., etc., but not enough of each 
to make averages of any value. 

The questionnaire disclosed some 
other facts of interest. A good deal 
has been said of late about the trained 
librarian as a rolling stone. For the 
first time I asked how long the gradu- 
ates had been in their present positions. 
The result was a surprise to me for I 
found the average tenure of office to be 
six years. If I had asked how long the 
graduates had been in the same library, 
rather than in the present position, the 
evidence of continuity would have beer 
even more striking, as there are on ou1 
own staff, for example, five people whc 
have been on the staff for 25 years or 
more, but only one of them has held the 
same position during all that time. There 
are 63 of our graduates who have held 
the same position for upwards of ten 
years, and of the 52 who have been less 
than one year in their present job, one- 
third are members of the class of 1922. 

The question concerning kinds of work 
done is interesting as showing certain 
tendencies in library work. One is the 
larger part the staff as a whole is tak: 
ing in book selection. In 1916, only 48 
persons reported that as any part of their 
work, or Jess than the number of those 
holding the position of librarian, show- 
ing that many librarians had very little 
to do with the selection of the books they 
administered. In 1919, the number had 
risen to 90, or about the same as the 
number of librarians. In 1922, 157 re- 
ported book selection as part of their 
work, showing that 50 who are not li- 
brarians are aiding in the selection of 
books. Book selection now ranks with 
reference work, is exceeded only by cata- 
loging as the kind of work which forms 
part of the job of the average trained 
library worker. 

For the first time I included editorial 
work and teaching among the kinds 
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specified, and was interested to find that 
32 were doing some of the former and 
83, of the latter. Of these, 19 are giving 
some instruction in library schools, 3 
have charge of training classes, while 12 
are assisting in such training; 33 teach 
the use of the library to school and col- 
lege students; 15 have courses in library 
methods. This points toward the com- 
ing need for some pedagogical instruc- 
tion in library schools. 

The tendency to leave those in execu- 
tive positions free to determine their 
own hours seems to be increasing. 
Twenty-two reported that they were not 
on a time schedule in 1916, 38 so re- 
ported in 1919, and 49 in 1922, and there 
is a marked tendency toward shorter 
hours. The majority reported a 42-hour 
week in 1919, while in 1922, 17 more 
have a 40-hour week than a 42-hour. The 
vacation is still preponderatingly one 
month, 175 reporting that as against 24 
three weeks’ vacation and 26 two weeks’ 
vacation. Only seven public libraries 
give a mere fortnight, the other 19 being 
business libraries. One librarian re- 
ported that she took what she wanted 
but forbore to mention what that was. 

The question as to organization mem- 
bership disclosed 221 A. L. A. members, 
161 memberships in state organizations, 
105 in general local clubs, 28 in special 
library organizations, 17 in educational 
library organizations, and 20 in other 
professional organizations. Altogether 
206 belong to two or more library organi- 
zations, while only 23 belong to none. 
Membership in our own alumni associa- 
tion was not included in the above count. 

The average Pratt graduate—and in 
the main I fancy the same is true of the 
graduates of other library schools—is a 
non-specialized person, holding an ex- 
ecutive position in a public library in- 
volving some cataloging, some reference 
work, some book selection, some work 
with the public, working 40 hours a week 
with a month’s vacation, at a salary of 
$1820, with the expectation of a raise of 
$100 a year. 
minded person who belongs to two li- 
brary organizations beside the alumni 


She is a_ professionally- . 


association of the school, the A. L. A. 
and one local association. 
Jos—EPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-director. 


Simmons college 

It is the custom of the school to send 
out a questionnaire annually, about the 
end of October, to Simmons library 
school girls, which gives a uniform basis 
for the compilation. 

The replies bring in many things even 
more interesting than statistics; for ex- 
ample, in the replies this year an unusual 
number spoke of the opportunities for 
travel and study the last year had 
brought, and six told us they were to 
take the coming year for either exten- 
sive travel or for further study. 

Thruout the year, marriage announce- 
ments have seemed unusually frequent, 
tho the total was but 20. Unfortunately 
the death toll for the year has been 
higher than in any previous year, five in 
all. 

There were 81 positions filled during 
the year directly thru the school, and 21 
other changes of position were reported 
in which the school had not the first in- 
itiative. Three times as many requests 
were received as we were able to fill, as 
our available list is less than 350 at pres- 
ent. Among the new positions were in- 
cluded 37 in colleges, 28 in public and 
8 in business libraries, and 13 in schools. 

The statistics of the kind of work were 
not kept for the full year, but of the last 
74 positions filled, 12 were head libra- 
rians, 18 catalogers, 6 children’s libra- 
rians, 4 reference librarians, and 34 other 
types of positions, many of which doubt- 
less included some cataloging and refer- 
ence work, too. 

In the questionnaire returns we have 
heard from 85% so far. Among the 300 
heard from, 14 are at present temporari- 
ly out of library work, 10 of whom are 
unavailable on account of their own 
health, or for some need of their fami- 
lies. This does not include those travel- 
ing and studying. 

As to the salary side, 54% reported 
increases of salary within the year, rang- 
ing from $20-$1300, the median being 
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$150; five persons reported decreases. 
Graduates of last year’s class, by-the- 
way, are not included in the question- 
naire statistics. The 1922 class salaries 
ranged from $1200-$1800, the median 
being $1400. 

Two hundred sixty-one reported exact 
salaries ranging from $900-$4000, the 
median being $1690. 

Our questionnaire, it should be ex- 
plained, goes not merely to graduates, 
but to anyone who has been for a year, 
or even less, in the college, (excluding 
summer courses), if we know the person 
to be in library work. The lowest sal- 
aries are therefore sometimes those of 
students who have had but the freshman 
academic courses. Sometimes, however, 
they are the salaries of regular students, 
tied geographically or by conditions of 
health. 

For the 80 returns of graduates of 
other four-year colleges with our one- 
year library course, the range is $1100- 
$4000, the median $1800, 8% below 
$1300, 33% $2000 or over. 

128 graduates of the four-year course 
have a median of $1620 with 18% $2000 
or over, the range from $900-$3000. 

“Specials” range from $900-$2469, 
with 26% $2000 or over. This group 
contains at one extreme those with in- 
complete college and technical work, and 
at the other the women admitted to the 
one-year library science course on ac- 
count of their experience and personal- 
ity, many of whom are holding re- 
sponsible and well-paid positions. 

In compiling salary statistics for com- 
parison we prorate to the normal public 
library year with one month of vacation. 

It may be of local interest to New 
England to know the range from $910- 
$3000 for the 61 positions in Massaschu- 
setts, and from $1000-$2000 for a nine 
months position, in the 28 positions in 
the rest of New England. The median 
for Massachusetts is $1350, for New 


England outside, $1600, with 15% in 
Massachusetts $2000 or above. Many of 
our highest salaries in New England are 
of those holding responsible positions in 
the colleges and schools, and in some 
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important special libraries. The trend 
in New England, as elsewhere, is up- 
ward. 

Our data give us a foundation for a 
good many other interpretations of value 
to ourselves, but I have given here those 
which answer the questions I hear most 
frequently. 

June RicHarpDon DONNELLY, 
Director. 





A Notable Gift 

By the will of the late William A. 
Hutchinson a fund of $10,000 has been 
left in trust to Scoville Institute, a cor- 
poration of Oak Park, Illinois. The in- 
terest on this fund is to be used to assist 
young girls of Oak Park, dependent in 
whole or in part on their own earnings, 
to obtain a library education. 

Mr Hutchinson was for many years a 
member of the Library board of Oak 
Park and under his administration more 
definite and important advancement was 
made in its development and extension 
than at any other period in the library’s 
history. His gift, therefore, is note- 
worthy as being made out of his knowl- 
edge of the situation and not from mere 
sentiment. He had a firm belief in the 
value of special training in the conduct 
of library activities and his faith is 
made potent by his work, not only in his 
life-time, but in the continuing useful- 
ness which the bequest will bestow on 
the public library service of Oak Park. 





Art Exhibit 

The New York public library has an 
exhibition, thru the Prints division, of a 
collection of holiday cards by American 
artists. Most of these cards were drawn 
to be sent to friends of the artists and all 
give the impression that they were de- 
signed as a labor of love. Even ex- 
amples of work done for firms show the 
desire for something out of the ordinary 
and the artists’ own opinion of the work 
is assured by the fact that they have 
signed the cards. 

About 50 artists are represented in the 
exhibit and the work shown is in various 
media, etchings, wood engraving, lith- 
ography and photo-mechanical processes. 
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Library of Congress 
Report, 1922 

The report of the Library of Con- 
gress for the year ending June 30, 1922, 
opens with a review of matters relat- 
ing to the supervision of the building 
and grounds, made timely by the re- 
cent appointment of Mrs Harriet de 
Krafft Woods, of whose ability the li- 
brarian speaks most highly. This is 
followed by a regretful statement of 
the condition of service which has been 
much crippled by the resignation of 
important members of the staff, par- 
ticularly that of C. W. Collins who 
had served both as law librarian and 
as administrator of legislative refer- 
ence service. A grain of comfort is in 
the securing of two other desirable mem- 
bers, Roger Boutell for law librarian 
and Carl Engel who succeeds Mr Son- 
neck as chief of the division of music. 

A table exhibiting appropriations 
and expenditures of the library, to- 
gether with the Copyright office, shows 
decrease in appropriation for 1922 as 
compared with 1921. Requests for ex- 
tension of library service were either 
not granted at all or were granted at 
reduced salaries. Recommendations 
for increased salaries were not granted. 
The fees from the Copyright office are 
placed in the Treasury and do not ap- 
ply directly to the maintenance of the 
Copyright office tho they form a regu- 
lar revenue of the government in the 
direct expenses of the office. 

There was an increase in accessions 
as follows: Books, &2,152; maps and 
charts, 4,088; music, volumes and 
pieces, 35,263; prints, 3,962; total ad- 
ditions, 108,235. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
when the library entered the new 
building, books and pamphlets num- 
bered about 886,000 but now have 
reached the total of 3,000,000. Some 
interesting data concerning its material is 
as follows: The writings of Henry 
James presented to the library by Mrs 
C. W. Jones of Brookline, Mass., is 
notable for the completeness of its 
representation of first and later edi- 
tions, both in American and English. 
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Purchases have been made along the 
lines of American politics, history, law 


and Americana generally. In addition, 
sixteenth century books, including 
Bibles, books on fine arts, etc., are 
notable. The division of manuscripts 
has received Madison’s journal, papers 
relating to foreign relations of the 
Revolution, and papers prepared by 
Henry Adams, George Washington, 
Martha Washington; presidential pa- 
pers and manuscripts, particularly 
those of Lincoln, Grant and Roosevelt, 
and a number of early diaries. It is 
notable that large and constantly in- 
creasing use is made of these papers, 
those of Washington heading the list, 
followed by those of Jefferson and 
Jackson. Sundry other collections of 
papers are noted, the material from 
foreign libraries being increased both 
by gift and purchase. 

The number of subscribers to printed 
cards is 3,053, an increase of 13 per 
cent. These represent about 30,500 dif- 
ferent titles. Some changes were made 
in the location of depository sets of 
cards of which there are something 
over 50. Nine divisions of the library 
report publications during the year. 
The catalog department leads, followed 
by classification and the room for the 
blind. Reading room service was main- 
tained every day in the year with the 
exception of July 4, November 11 and 
December 25 and 26. Regarding the 
personnel, it is stated that the reading 
room has lost 14 of its permanent as- 
sistants during the year, one-sixth of 
the staff. With one exception, the aver- 
age length of service is below one year 
and five months. The average salary, 
including the bonus of $240, is below 
$900. The service also has suffered un- 
usually on account of sickness. 

The copyright office paid into the 
treasury, $138,516. The office had the 
largest year’s business in its history. In 
the years of the present administration 
the copyright fees have exceeded the ap- 
propriations for the office by nearly 
$350,000. In additicn the accessions to 
the library of Congress from this office 
have been more than 5,000,000. 
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Canadian Library Notes 
Boys and Girls House 

The Public library of Toronto has ac- 
quired an old-fashioned grey brick house 
across the park from its central build- 
ing and fitted it up, inside and out, for at- 
tractive quarters for the boys’ and girls’ 
division of the library. The account of 
the recent opening is extremely interest- 
ing. 

“The house has been arranged definitely 
for the purpose for which it is to be used. 
On the ground floor is a main circulat- 
ing room with a reading room beyond; a 
“fairy-tale room” is decorated with il- 
lustrations of fairy tales, picture by pic- 
ture above the dark wainscoating, against 
an orange-colored wall. Low windows 
here and there with window seats; low 
bookcases having sloping tops with a 
ledge at the bottom; in closed glass cases, 
are books too expensive and too beauti- 
ful to be handled by daily readers. The 
covers of these “permission” books may 
be seen if not touched, tho this may also 
be done under special restrictions. <A 
map of Fairy Land, brought over from 
England and unrolled across a table, pro- 
tected by a heavy sheet of glass, is an un- 
ending source of interest and happiness. 

The reading and reference room, on 
the other side of the house, for older 
boys and girls, is none the less attractive. 
The room is well lighted by low win- 
dows, softly curtained. It has a fireplace 
with an open grate, and above the low, 
dark bookcase, a frieze of richly colored 
pictures, arranged chronologically, de- 
scribing the most significant events in 
England’s and Canada’s history; maga- 
zines on the tables, literature on the 
shelves, old standbys and standards to 
be had for the asking. 

The information desk directs to the 
best sources of reference material. Here, 
teachers and librarians codperate, the li- 
brarians, when notified, collecting and 
having in readiness, material for sup- 
plementary reading, debates or composi- 
tions required. 

The circulating room is the scene of 
greatest action. All day long on Satur- 


days and in the evenings the crowds are 
ceaseless. 


On the second floor of the house are 
the high-school rooms, set apart for 
high-school pupils, with reference books 
adapted to their needs and many of the 
best editions of standard authors. Here, 
an open fireplace, dark woodwork and 
soft grey walls with frieze of the Det- 
wold nature prints, contribute to the 
charm of the whole effect. 

The staff’s apartments, too, are on the 
second floor, completely cut off from 
the rest of the building by the closing of 
a single door, but as restful, beautiful 
and satisfying in location and equipment 
as the rest of the building. 

On the third floor is the story-hout 
room, and on this floor also is the club 
room to be used for any club or groups 
needing it. And last, the room of special 
collections for mothers, teachers and li- 
brarians to consult, a permanent collec- 
tion of the best books in as many edi- 
tions as possible, is an important part of 
the house. 

The aim of this plan of having separ- 
ate quarters for boys and girls is “to 
exercise a controlling influence over the 
reading of the borrowers during the 
formative period.” If their record at the 
library warrants it, at the age of 15, 
they make application and are given 
transfer slips to the adult department. 

As a training center and a laboratory 
where new phases of work can be tried 
out, the value of the “House for Boys 
and Girls” is left to the imagination. 


The subject of “Books” has been pres- 
ented recently to the public in Ontario 
with considerable interest resulting from 
the publicity given. The celebration of 
Children’s Book Week at the Boys’ and 
Girls’ House of the Public library of 
Toronto was a great success and had to 
be extended a second week. 

John A. Lowe, assistant librarian of 
the Public library of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
appeared before the Ontario library 
school and the Toronto public library 
association in November. 

A library institute for eastern Ontario 
was held at Ottawa, November 24. Sir 
George E. Foster, Fred Landon, chief 
librarian of London, and Miss Smith, 
chief of the Boys’ and Girls’ division of 
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the Public library, Toronto, were the 
principal speakers. 

An institute for workers with boys and 
girls was held for two days, with three 
sessions each day, under the auspices of 
the Toronto public library. The govern- 
ment of the province of Ontario paid 
the expenses of all in the service of mu- 
nicipal libraries and engaged in work 
among boys and girls. This institute was 
a great success. 

Canadian Book Week was given 
much attention by the public libraries of 
Canada, as well as emphasized by the 
commercial interests. In Winnipeg, a 
splendid series of twilight lectures on 
phases of Canadian literature was a fea- 
ture, the Canadian Authors’ association 
helping to furnish the program. 

Miss Mary Saxe of the Public library, 
Westmount, P. Q., was the principal 
speaker at the Dickens Fellowship club 
of Toronto at their annual dinner. Miss 
Saxe represented Canada at the great 
Dickens festival in England last June. 

The Public library of Toronto has is- 
sued, thru the Public Libraries branch 
of the Provincial government, a list of 
annotated and classified Canadian books. 





County Library Work 


By invitation of the Rotary club of 
Menominee, Michigan, Miss Helen Le- 
Fevre, librarian of the Spies public li- 
brary, assisted by Miss Gladys Larson 
and Miss Marguerite O’Hoff, members 
of the library staff, gave a very complete 
and definite exposition of library serv- 
ice, October 30. 

Miss LeFevre gave a splendid ad- 
dress, setting out the aims, methods and 
accomplishments of the county exten- 
sion carried on by the Spies library. 
This was followed by a practical demon- 
stration of the operation of a county 
library. A miniature country store was 
set up in the grill room in which was 
placed a case filled with books. A skit 
prepared by the staff demonstrated how 
the county assistant, acting as store- 
keeper and branch librarian, met the 
patrons of the store and the library. 
Miss O’Hoff represented a Scandinavian 
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woman, a patron of both store and li- 


brary. The conversation which ensued 
was both amusing and illuminating. 

The occasion was greatly enjoyed by 
the Rotary club and will doubtless add 
to the interest felt in public library serv- 
ice in the city and county. 





Stories of College Life 

Bacon, Josephine Dodge Daskam. Smith 
college stories. New York. ’00. 

Bradley, Edward. (Cuthbert Bede.) The 
adventures of Mr Verdant Green [at Ox- 
ford]. Boston. 797. Illus. 

Cook, Grace Louise. Wellesley 
Boston, 04. Plates. 

Flandrau, Charles Macomb. The diary of 
a freshman [at Harvard]. London. ’01. 
Griswold, Latta. . Deering at Princeton. 

New York. 713. Plates. 

Johnson, Owen. Stover at Yale. New York. 
[1912.] Plates. 

Minot, John C., and Donald F. Snow, com- 
pilers. Tales of Bowdoin. Some gathered 
fragments and fancies of under-graduate 
life in the past and present. Told by 
Bowdoin men. Augusta. ’01. Portrait. 
Plates. 

Paine, Ralph Delahaye. Campus days. [Short 
stories.} New York. ’12. Plates. 

Post, Waldron K. Harvard stories: sketches 
of the under-graduate. New York. ’93. 

Wister, Owen. Philosophy 4. A story of 
Harvard university. New York. 16. Por- 
trait. 

Boston public library. 

Ten-book list No. 34. 


Drama Week 

The Drama League of America will 
observe National drama week, January 
21-26, 1923. Tuesday, January 23, is 
set aside as book and library day. Some 
of the slogans for the day are “Drama 
books in every library,” “Read a play 
before you see it,” “Special drama 
shelves in every library,” “Talks on 
drama in the libraries and bookstores,” 
“Drama bulletin boards in every li- 
brary and book shop.” 

Every librarian will think of ways 
of capitalizing this week for the li- 
brary, and of making the library con- 
tribute to the cause of better plays. 
For further hints apply to the local 


drama league. 
CarL H. Mira, 
Chairman, Library committee, 
Drama League of America. 


stories. 
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Opportunities in Junior High-School* 
Laura Grover Smith, librarian, Virgil junior 
high-school, Los Angeles, California 

The Junior high-school library plays 
its part in the general scheme of the 
Junior high-school plan—it works for 
the same objectives and shares the same 
opportunities. 

As is well known, the plan originated 
in California, and was first worked out 
as feasible in Los Angeles. There are 
at present eight schools of this kind in 
the city, two are ready for next year and 
five more are to be built from the last 
bond issue. The librarians in all high- 
schools rank as teachers, and are subject 
to the same laws governing salaries, va- 
cations, and retirement. 

Some may not be familiar, other than 
theoretically, with the Junior high-school 
plan, and I therefore may be pardoned 
for using the various “objectives” as a 
series of texts for a very sketchy talk on 
the plan and quoting the library as a 
factor in enthusiastic achievement. The 
library is perhaps a room of enthusiasm 
furnishing a dynamic force in codperat- 
ing with the teachers, and assists in 
correlating and practicalizing the wealth 
of material which pours from the mod- 
ern educational cornucopia. 

Retaining ninth grade children in the 
Junior high-school, is to start them far 
on the way to a higher education, and 
has prevented the exodus at the end of 
the eighth grade which was formerly a 
discouraging feature. This saving of 
children for the higher schools is per- 
haps the first great achievement of the 
plan. 

To accomplish this, it was found 
necessary to vitalize education, making 
it of living interest, thus bringing it into 
contact with modern conditions. The li- 
brary has aided in this by direct refer- 
ence work and in supplying illustrative 
material of all kinds, making the daily 
lesson a picturesque thing, a_ reality 
based on things that are. 





*Read before —— section of N. E. A,, 
Boston, July 7, 


For example, in the study of 
geography there is infinite material about 
the great natural and artificial water- 
ways of the world, the commerce of 
countries and the way people live. 
Geography is no longer only a glib reci- 
tation of the capitals of the world, with 
maps of wavy ocean lines and series of 
parentheses for mountains. We have to 
compete with the movies in the way of 
visual education, and the school librarian 
should be as keen a gatherer of facts 


as the editor of a newspaper, and as’ 


efficient in presenting them to her vora- 
cious readers. 

The Junior high-school age is what my 
mother called “the apple core and book 
age.” There is no other time in life 
when reading gives such keen pleasure, 
and no other time in life when education 
can be so pleasantly disguised as these 
three junior high school years, the sev- 
enth, eighth and ninth grades. 

This is the age when a child glimpses 
gallant and high-minded living by read- 
ing biography, for example, the Story of 
General Gordon, Hawkes, Hitting the 
dark trail, Roosevelt, The Happy war- 
rior, and many others. 

He learns of interesting experiences 
by reading Ten thousand miles with a 
dog sled, Story of New England whal- 


ers, Romance of aircraft, and something 


of science in Mitton’s Story of the stars, 
and acquires a new angle on mathematics 
in Dr Smith’s Number stories of long 
ago. 

He sees great events afresh in Hall’s 
High adventure or Lamprey’s In the 
days of the Guild. And in achievement, 
what can be more fascinating than the 
Curtis book, The flight across the At- 
lantic? 

These are only a few side lights in the 
enlivening of the routine of the day’s 
work, and by way of emphasizing the 
way in which the library has made school 
a more interesting place for adolescent 
youth. This interest is cumulative, and 
becomes a vital school asset. 
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The Junior high-school provides a 
better provision for the gradual transi- 
tion from the elementary to the high- 
school. It was found that the average 
eighth grade child was too young, physi- 
cally and mentally, for the association 
and competition with older boys and 
girls. Ninth grade children who remain 
in the Junior high-schools make a better 
showing in the tenth grade, having had 
one more year of individual supervision. 

Entering the seventh grade is the first 
“grown up” step in a child’s life—he is 
beginning to put away childish things, 
which is by no means fully accomplished 
when he reaches the ninth grade, there- 
fore, this year of encouraged reading 
is of great benefit to the child—as he is 
still young enough to be guided. 

It does not often happen that a boy 
does not care to read, but occasionally 
one does not, and if he can be persuaded 
to read one book, and the choice has 
been a happy one, a reader has been 
made, and life has been made more in- 
teresting for not only that boy, but his 
group. Indeed, I know of no greater 
praise, than, ‘Gee, Miss Smith, that was 
a swell book!” 

In this transition age, the librarian 
must supplement the card catalogs. No 
matter how many analytics are made, she 
is still a librarian plus the card catalog, 
and in the high-school it may be, and 
should be, the card catalog plus the li- 
brarian. 

John and Mary become Mr Brown and 
Miss Jones in the high-school, but in the 
Junior high they are still a little boy and 
girl, and must be helped to think—the 
librarian is building bridges all day. 

A morning something like this must 
involve the librarian: ‘Miss Smith, I 
want to find out how much it costs to 
run the city.” “What is the origin of 
‘red tape’?” “What is the difference be- 
tween Kingdom and Empire?” ‘What 
time is it in Denver, when it is noon in 
Greenwich?” “I want something about 
the Trans-Andine railway,” and the last 
yearning child wanted to know how each 
of the Apostles met his death! At the 
end of the day, after many more ques- 
tions, came a little black-eyed Jewish boy, 


as I was closing the library, to tell me 
that his father wanted to know how old 
Moses was and when he died. We found 
it, and by this time I envied Moses his 
lonely resting place! 

Another objective of the Junior high- 
school plan is the adapting of the course 
of study to the individual needs of 
adolescent youth. The library aids in 
this by supplementing the usual course 
of study and suggesting ways of adapt- 
ing new material. 

In connection with the new note in 
education, the possibility of the “beyond 
average” child advancing along individu- 
al lines is assisted by the librarian’s over- 
sight of his reading. As there are men 
and women who attain more culture and 
acquire more general information, so 
there are children with a like facility, 
and added opportunities should be fur- 
nished them. We are now planning in 
our school an enriching list of books, not 
to be arranged by grades similar to re- 
quired supplementary reading, but in 
special groups, for example: Literature, 
Biography, Achievements, Great events, 
and Science. 

Under literature, perhaps, might be, 
Roosevelt’s Letters to his children, the 
Life of Louisa Alcott, McBean’s Marjory 
Fleming with Dr Brown’s story of Pet 
Marjory, Stevenson’s Across the plains, 
Newbolt’s Book of the Happy Warrior, 
Kenneth Grahame’s Golden age, Dar- 
ton’s Canterbury pilgrims, and so on. 

The normal group of children quite 
naturally find the average in books—and 
as we have the super-normal, we have 
also the more or less subnormal group, 
with its claim for special books. 

One of our greatest pleasures is work- 
ing with the English teachers—we seem 
to have much in common and reach the 
same objectives by very much the same 
roads. One teacher, especially, who 
teaches the children to love books they 
are required to read, stands out in my 
mind. Her class was reading a Shakes- 
peare play when one of the little girls 
came in to find out, what “Love lies a- 
bleeding” was. With some research we 
found it was a flower. The class had 
been finding the flowers mentioned in the 
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play, and in that way had learned 
to know the background of beautiful old 
gardens and the hedges and woods of 
England which Shakespeare looked 
upon. 

In connection with the codperation of 
the departments of the schools and the 
librarians, the Junior high-school libra- 
rians of Los Angeles have recently com- 
piled a list of books of about 1800 titles 
—TI think it is the first one definitely ar- 
ranged for this new departure in schools. 
It shows the gradual approach from the 
elementary to the high schools with the 
necessary overlapping at each end. 

The preparation of this list was a re- 
velation of the individuality of our 
various Junior high-schools. The classi- 
fication was divided among us, and we 
proceeded to put on the list the books 
we thought useful. There was great dif- 
ference of opinion, and in this way, we 
were able to arrive at a somewhat basic 
list, by a process of elimination and ad- 
dition. It is a limited list—many of the 
best books we have are not in it but 
it is at least tentative and suggestive, and 
because compiled by a group, is general 
in character. 

(To be continued.) 





Novel Entertainment for Children’s 
Book Week 


To celebrate Children’s Book Week, 
Miss Bessie P. Ropes, librarian of the 
Peabody Institute library, Danvers, 
Mass., arranged a most unusual and 
interesting program, which was held 
on Thursday, November 16, in the li- 
brary hall. 

A book play entitled Real Folks was 
presented by the children eligible for 
the state certificates in the state read- 
ing course. The play opened with a 
boy and girl discussing the state read- 
ing course, the girl finding it interest- 
ing but the boy preferring the movies 
where he could see the characters in 
action. Whereupon the fairy’s voice is 
heard offering to bring the characters 
from book-land, and a desire was ex- 
pressed to see Robin Hood, Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm, etc. This is fol- 


lowed by a dramatization by the child- 
ren of a section of Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm, Robin Hood, the white- 
washing scene from Tom Sawyer, the 
Ruggles family rehearsing for the 
party from Bird’s Christmas carol, and 
a scene from one of Anderson’s fairy 
tales. After this, the fairy appears and 
tells the children the story of the Giant 
of worthless books. 

Selections of songs were given by 
several schools, followed by a presenta- 
tion of certificates by Miss E. Louise 
Jones of the Division of public librar- 
ies, to the 24 children completing the 
state course. Each certificate was tied 
with red, white and blue ribbon. The 
children taking the course were given 
10 tickets each, five for children and 
five for adults. The superintendent 
allowed the children attending the en- 
tertainment to be dismissed early. The 
teachers in the five largest schools co- 
operated by being responsible for one 
dramatization and the children entered 
into it with enthusiasm. All the child- 
ren had told to the children’s librarian 
the stories of the books read before 
filling in the blank required, except one 
poor little invalid child who had told it 
to her mother and whose mother was 
present to receive her certificate. 

This entertainment was most suc- 
cessfully carried out and too much 
credit cannot be given to Miss Ropes 
and her assistants for the success of 
their efforts. An exhibit of children’s 
books was attractively arranged in the 
library with the cooperation of the 
local bookstore. 





There are two kinds of philosophy 
—theoretical and practical. A univer- 
sity man may know all the philosophi- 
cal theories of the universe propounded 
for the last two hundred years and 
yet raise a check at the first temptation 
and land behind the bars. The other 
kind consists of measuring yourself as 
a man all the time against the little 
things in your nature that want to 
unman you in their own favor.—The 
New Way. 
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News From the Field 
East 
Word has been received of the death 
of Miss Grace Inman, Simmons special 
08. 


Ruth Shattuck, Simmons 710, has 
been appointed assistant librarian of 
the Beebe library at Wakefield, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Irene Gibbons, Simmons 711-12, has 
resigned her position as librarian of 
the Old Colony Trust Company, Bos- 
ton. Marion Bowman, ’17, succeeds her. 


Marian Price, N. Y. S., 716, has been 
appointed librarian of the Parlin Me- 
morial library, Everett, Mass., to suc- 
ceed Mrs Elisabeth Hardman Furst. 


Mrs Ruth McG. Lane, Simmons, ’22, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Vail library at the Massachusetts in- 
stitute of technology, Cambridge. 


Miss Eleanor Atherton and Miss Ruth 
Earle have been appointed assistants in 
the Tufts College library. Miss Ather- 
ton was formerly connected with the 
Public library, Somerville, Mass. 


Word has just been received of the 
death some months ago of Alice Day, 
Simmons ’08, who had been for some 
years a very successful reference li- 
brarian in the Smith College library. 


William D. Goddard, librarian of the 
Deborah Cook Sayles public library of 
Pawtucket, R. I., is receiving high com- 
mendation for public readings which he 
has been giving in recent months. The 
Providence Journal speaks very highly 
of a reading by Mr Goddard of the Book 
of Job before the Providence Plantations 
club on November 12. 


The report of R. L. Walkley, librarian 
of the University of Maine, calling at- 
tention to the condition of the library 
and the small increase in appropriations 
for it as compared with increased costs, 
led to a special appeal by the university 
to the alumni of the state for emergency 
funds for the library. The response of 
the alumni, together with special funds 
given to departments, will add over 40 
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per cent to the current year’s appropria- 
tion for books, binding and periodicals, 
making the largest appropriation the li- 
brary has ever received. 

The report of the Bronson library, 
Waterbury, Conn., records number of 
books on the shelves, 117,899; the aver- 
age cost of the 6784v. purchased during 
the year, $1.28 a volume, an increase of 
13c over the average of 1920; circula- 
tion for the year, 395,658v., the largest 
in the history of the library. 

An interesting feature of the year’s 
work was the revival of debating clubs 
in the schools which had been discon- 
tinued during the war. 

There was an attendance in the In- 
dustrial department of 10,451 during the 
year tho fewer books on industrial sub- 
jects were bought because of the in- 
crease in prices. Deposit libraries for the 
use of children were sent out to 29 school- 
houses and distributed thru 196 rooms. 
The library has had deposit stations in 
hospitals for 20 years. This has entailed 
a loss of books in the library and there 
were no accurate statistics of use. For 
two years past, a member of the library 
staff has gone to the hospital once a week 
and the result has been most satisfactory 
from every standpoint. 

The income of the library for the year 
was $66,582, with expenditures approxi- 
mating $48,000. The population of 
Waterbury is 100,000 and the number of 
registered borrowers, 10,041. 

Central Atlantic 

Florence Stimson, N. Y. S. ’02, has 
been appointed librarian of the Mines 
library of Columbia university. 


Ruth G. Gentles, B. L. S., N. Y. S. 
‘21, has been appointed librarian of the 
Washington junior high school, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., for the school year. 


Muriel J. Schabacker, Pratt ’17, as- 
sistant cataloger in Princeton Univer- 
sity library, has been made head cata- 
loger at Bryn Mawr college. 


The Southeastern branch of the 
Public library of Washington, D. C. 
was opened to the public on Friday, 
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December 8, with appropriate cere- 
monies. 


Katharine Middleton, Simmons ’15, 
has gone to Chazy, Clinton county, 
New York, to do a temporary piece of 
cataloging for the Chazy Central rural 
school. 

Sallie B. Kappes, N. Y. S. ’20-21, has 
resigned as librarian of the high school, 
Morristown, N. J., to become secretary 
of Drexel Institute school of library 
science, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edith McWilliams, Pratt ’15, formerly 
librarian of the Continental Guaranty 
Corporation, has accepted the position of 
cataloger at the Irving National Bank, 
New York City. 

Frances Dorrance, B. L. S., N. Y. S., 
18, was obliged for family reasons to 
resign her position as head of circula- 
tion in the Osterhout free library, 
Wilkes-Barré, Pa., last September. She 
has since accepted the secretaryship of 
the Wyoming Historical and Geologi- 
cal society at Wilkes-Barré. 

Mabel A. Wayne, who has been li- 
brarian at the East Liberty branch, 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, has ac- 
cepted an appointment with the Wis- 
consin library commission. Marie L. 
Fisher, librarian, Lawrenceville branch, 
Carnegie library.of Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed her successor at East Liberty 
branch. Sarah H. Shaw, Carnegie ’17, 
children’s librarian at the East Liberty 
branch, has been appointed librarian at 
the Lawrenceville branch. 


The Public library of Utica, N. Y., 
has received a bequest of a Steinway 
grand piano from one of its former 
patrons, Miss Mary Louise Culver. The 
piano has been given place in the music 
room, much to the pleasure of the music 
lovers who frequent the library. 

Arrangements will be made for inter- 
pretations by worthy musicians of sym- 
phony and other musical programs which 
may be given in the city. Intimate talks 
on musicians and their works, with books 
and scores about, will broaden the scope 
of the library’s usefulness. 


Miss Eleanor H. Frick, Pratt ’95, has 
completed 25 years of service with the 
American Society of Civil Engineers in 
New York City. The occasion was 
marked by a luncheon given in Miss 
Frick’s honor by the cfficers of the 
society and guests. The presentation of 
a beautiful gift to the guest of honor ex- 
pressed the affection and esteem felt by 
her fellow-workers and friends. Miss 
Frick was also the recipient of many let- 
ters of affectionate congratulation from 
prominent engineers and librarians from 
all parts of the country. 

Miss Frick was for many years libra- 
rian of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of the District of Columbia re- 
cords marked progress in plans for 
branch library development. 

The new Southeastern branch library 
was formally opened on December 8. 
The site was secured from Congress and 
the Carnegie Corporation gave $67,000 
for the building. Edward L. Tilton of 
New York is the architect. This branch 
makes the second of the seven in separ- 
ate buildings to be located in congested 
sections of the city. 

The Carnegie Corporation has made a 
further allotment of $100,000 for the 
next branch library building, to be 
located in one of the most thickly popu- 
lated districts of Washington. The plan 
agreed upon by the Library board and 
the Board of education to place a series 
of branches and stations in suburban 
public school buildings is given in full 
in the appendix to the report. 

In two junior high schools the Public 
Library branches will furnish the sole li- 
brary service to teachers and pupils as 
well as the communities. 

The library’s collection numbered 239, 
061 volumes from which were circulated 
during the year 1,018,414 books. From 
the picture division 74,677 prints were 
loaned. Nearly half a million books 
were borrowed by children, of which 
over a quarter of a million circulation 
was recorded on books loaned to graded 
public schools. 
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An improvement in the service which 
brought fine results was secured by as- 
signing an additional older member of 
the circulation department from among 
those most familiar with information 
work, to the adult non-fiction desk dur- 
ing the three rush hours of the day. 
Their efforts were directed towards se- 
curing substitute material in cases where 
requested books were in circulation. The 
utility of these efforts was shown by the 
increase of 8,244 volumes of non-fiction 
over the circulation of the previous year. 

The report emphasizes the inadequacy 
of the funds for work of the library. 
Washington spent last year about 35 
cents per capita on its public library, of 
which 32 cents came from Congressional 
appropriations. The estimates asked by 
the trustees for next year represent 63 
cents per capita and the trustees en- 
dorsed the resolution that $1.00 per 
capita is a reasonable minimum of sup- 
port. 

Central 

Phebe Romig, Simmons ’22, joins 
the staff of the Public library, Dayton, 
Ohio, January 1, as second assistant. 


The fifth annual training course of the 
indianapolis public library is made up 
of 15 young women just entering the 
library profession. 


Dr T. W. Koch, librarian of North- 
western university, has been appointed 
a member of the Public library board of 
Evanston, II. 


The annual report of the Spies pub- 
lic library of Menominee, Mich., records 
a circulation of 116,616v.; books on the 
shelves, 22,264; a circulation at the 34 
branches thruout the county of 30,766v., 
a net gain of 13,004. 


Louise Claflin, N. Y. S., 00-01, has 
resigned her position in the order de- 
partment of the Cleveland public li- 
brary to become assistant in charge of 
the order work in the Adelbert College 
library, Cleveland. 


Miss Mabel Moore who has been in 
charge of the Children’s room of the 
main library, Detroit, Michigan, re- 
signed, December 15, to become chief of 
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the Traveling libraries division of Ohio 
state library, Columbus. 


Miss Lucille Nordyke, librarian of the 
Irvington branch of the Indianapolis 
public library, has resigned her position 
to become an assistant cataloger of the 
library of the University of Michigan. 
She will also take university work to- 
ward a degree. 


The Public library of Tomah, Wis., 
has the rare distinction of serving more 
than 72 per cent of the inhabitants of 
the place and in addition, all of eastern 
Monroe county in which it is situated. 
Caroline W. D. Voswinkel has served 
tthe city as librarian, in a most capable 
way, for nearly a quarter of a century. 

The report of the Public library of 
Detroit records: Registered borrowers, 
192,487; books circulated, 2,996,771: 
agencies, 125; population, 1,103,325; ap- 
propriation, $822,696; number of books 
on the shelves, 520,737; number of books 
in the Burton collection, 557,237. 


Miss Cora Hendee, W. R. ’13-14, 
resigned from her position as librarian 
of the Public library, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, and for the present is at her 
home in Arkport, N. Y. Miss Grace 
Switzer, formerly librarian of the 
Miles Park branch, Cleveland, Ohio, 
is now librarian at Council Bluffs. 


Miss Beatrice Geddes, formerly libra- 
rian at Fowler, Indiana, and prior to 
that an assistant at the Detroit public li- 
brary where she received her library 
training, has been appointed a branch li- 
brarian of the Indianapolis public library. 
Miss Geddes has just returned from a 
year abroad. 

Mary A. Tawney, N. Y. S., 715-16, 
who has been in charge of the Franklin 
Avenue branch of the Minneapolis 
public library since 1917 has been made 
supervisor of library instruction in the 
grade schools. Ethel I. Berry, ’11-12, 
has succeeded Miss Tawney at the 
Franklin Avenue branch. 


Orlando C. Davis, for many years li- 
brarian of Waltham, Mass., has been 
made librarian of the East Chicago and 
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Indiana Harbor libraries. Mr Davis 
was in library work both in Ameri- 
can camps and overseas during the 
war. He goes to his new position 
highly recommended by the A. L. A. 


A rare and interesting collection of 
autograph letters from men and women 
of wide reputation in literature, politics, 
art, the stage, and even among royalty, 
written to Mrs May Wright Sewall who 
was for many years an Indianapolis 
woman, was presented to the Indianap- 
olis public library by her devoted friend 
and pupil, Miss Katrina Fertig. The 
library hopes to make this collection of 
several hundred letters the nucleus for 
other gifts of this kind. 


Miss Mary E. Dow, librarian of the 
Zast Side public library, Saginaw, 
Michigan, has resigned to spend a year 
in rest and travel. She will sail from 
New York for South America, January 
20, to be gone for several months. 

The press of Saginaw speaks in the 
highest terms of the service of Miss 
Dow and the Board of trustees ac- 
cepted her resignation with regret and 
passed resolutions of highest com- 
mendation. 


The Department of chemistry of 
Ohio state university, Columbus, has re- 
ceived a gift of $17,000 from Charles C. 
Sharp, an Ohio coal operator. Mr 
Sharp received the degree of C. E. from 
the university in 1888 and is active in 
the coal industry of Ohio. 

The income from the gift is to be 
used for the purchase of books for the 
Chemistry department, but it is stipu- 
lated that this department should not be 
discriminated against because of the 
donation in the distribution of the uni- 
versity library funds. 


W. W. Bishop, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who has been in 
Europe on a purchasing tour for the 
university, reports that he has bought 
the Vignaud library, composed of 
20,000v. and a large number of pamph- 
lets, maps and charts. Two-thirds ‘of 
the library is devoted to literature and 
history and is intended to be added to 





the Clements historical collection at Ann 
Arbor library. The purchase was made 
possible largely thru the generosity of W. 
L. Clements of Bay City, Michigan, to 
whom the university is already in- 
debted for the library of Americana 
which is valued at half a _ million 
dollars, as well as the magnificent build- 
ing which will house the collection, 
costing about as much more. 


The city of Minneapolis set aside a 
week recently in which to observe, study 
and advertise itself to its citizens. Thei 
Public library took this opportunity to 
advertise itself and display its many 
wares. Glass cases, bulletin boards, hall 
ways, windows, everywhere that space 
permitted, were posters, pictures and ma- 
terial. Various departments, music, art, 
and technical, made their displays most 
inviting. Graphic charts showed the in- 
crease in the use of books in the past 20 
years. An evening devoted to open 
house in the main library, with depart- 
ments closed, brought an interested and 
admiring stream of people. Printed in- 
formation about the many book dis- 
tributing agencies, resources of the li- 
brary, growth, etc., was given out. 

The work of the week resulted so 
profitably that the library will not fail 
to repeat the advantage at any further 
opportunity. 

The twenty-seventh annual report of 
the John Crerar library of Chicago cov- 
ers the year which marked the dedication 
and formal opening of the new library 
building. The net cost of construction 
of this building was $1,268,872. The 
new building provides an increase of 
one-third in the number of seats for 
readers, enlarged and convenient space 
for administrative work and sufficient 
space, under normal conditions, for about 
10 years’ growth. 

The recorded attendance for the seven 
months of occupancy is 57,328, and the 
total use of books and periodicals is esti- 
mated at 233,000. The records show 
that this is increasing steadily. 

The library is not open at night be- 
cause a deficit grew in the income during 
the two previous years on account of 




















building operations which eliminated the 


income from real estate. As soon as 
this deficit is met, the library will be 
open in the evening. 

The collections in the library have 
been increased by 12,856v. and 126,989p., 
and the library now contains approxi- 
mately 452,000v., 300,000p. and 14,000 
maps and plates. There are 4319 titles 
of current periodicals and 15,054 other 
serials. Large consignments from Eu- 
ropean countries of periodicals missing 
during the war have been made, but it 
is evident that many of the continuations 
must be cancelled as no longer obtain- 
able. 

The recent purchase of 120,000p. on 
the natural sciences has placed the li- 
brary in a position to render much effi- 
cient service in this line 

South 

Dorothy Nunn, Simmons ’11, has re- 
signed her position in the Public li- 
brary, Houston, Texas. 


Irene Munger, Simmons spec. 716- 
17, has resigned her position as librar- 
ian of the Weller library at Mohawk, 
New York, and is to live in Sand 
Springs, Oklahoma. 


A bequest of $20,000 has been paid to 
the Board of education, Ottawa, Kansas, 
from the estate of Ellen V. D. Hazelton 
of New York for school library purposes, 
and $25,000 to the school library of 
Chillicothe, Missouri. 


Winifred A. Herron, N. Y. S., ’96, 
who was obliged for family reasons to 
give up library work several years ago, 
has recently joined the staff of Hampton 
Institute library, Hampton, Va., as 
head cataloger. 


George T. Settle, librarian of the Pub- 
lic library of Louisville, Kentucky, cele- 
brated the tenth anniversary of his office 
on November 15 by a dinner at which 18 
employes of the library who had been 
associated with him were guests. Mr 
Settle sketched the growth of the li- 
brary from its organization to the pres- 
ent time, stressing particularly the ac- 
complishments since 1912. 


The widow of the late Wm. Marion 
Reedy, editor and proprietor of the St. 
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For National Drama Week 


January 21-26. 


Plays for children, an annotated in- 
dex. Alice I. Hazeltine. Helpful to 
librarians, teachers, social workers se- 
lecting or identifying plays for chil- 
dren. Cloth, $1.50. 


Plays of today, 100 of the best mod- 
ern dramas; an annotated reading list 
for students. Francis K. W. Drury. 
Single copy, 15 cents (in stamps)— 
only a few copies left. 


A brief guide to the literature of 
Shakespeare. H. H. B. Meyer. 50 
cents. 


For National Thrift Week 


January 17-23. 


Books and Thrift, a short reading 
list. New edition, revised for Thrift 
Week, 1923. Six copies, 25 cents (in 
stamps); 100, $2.50; 500, $9.00; 1000, 
$17.00. 


For every week 


New guide to reference books, Isa- 
dore G. Mudge. A complete revision 
(the first since 1917) of the Kroeger- 
Mudge Guide to the study and use of 
reference books. Ready early in Jan- 
uary. Cloth, $3.00. 


Graded list of stories to tell and read 
aloud. Carrie E. Scott. Ready early 
in January. A revised and enlarged 
edition of a popular annotated list is- 
sued several years ago. Probable price 
35 cents (in stamps). 


American Library Association 


78 East Washington Street, Chicago 
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Louis Mirror, has presented to the Pub- 
lic library, St. Louis, between 500 and 
600 volumes from Mr Reedy’s private li- 
brary. This gift, altho not large numeri- 
cally, is one of the most valuable re- 
ceived by the library in several years. It 
includes numerous rare and interesting 
editions, presentation copies, etc., etc. 
Pacific Coast 

Clara Van Sant, N. Y. S., 718, has 
been appointed librarian of the Univer- 
sity Branch of the Seattle public li- 
brary. 

Lois M. Lyon, B. L. S., N. Y. S., ’22, 
has been appointed librarian in charge 
of the Georgetown branch of the 
Seattle public library. 


Margaret Greene, Wisconsin ’10-’11, 
formerly head of the deposit stations 
division of the Seattle public library, 
is temporarily in charge of its Yesler 
branch. 

Several changes have occurred in the 
Portland public library recently as fol- 
lows: 

Eleanor Davis, Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of Lincoln high school, 
a branch of the Public library to succeed 
Pearl Durst, who resigned to accept a 
high school librarianship in Indianapolis. 

Helen Hoagland, Los Angeles, ’22, has 
been appointed assistant in the East 
Portland branch. 

Phyllis Knowles, Wisconsin, ’22, be- 
gan her duties as children’s librarian of 
the Vernon branch in August. 

Mary K. Murphy, Simmons, ’22, has 
been appointed librarian of the Rose City 
Park branch. 

Lenore Casford, Carnegie, ’22, has 
been appointed first assistant in the 
school department. 

Dorothy Watson, N. Y. P., has re- 
turned and she will be assistant in the 
Technical department of the Public 
library. 

Foreign 

Miss Hildur Orup of the Washington 
school for business librarians, ’22-23, has 
been appointed on the staff of the Ameri- 
can consulate in Stockholm. 


A gift has been made to the American 
library in Paris for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a French department therein. The 
donor desires that this department should 


create the closest possible relations be- 
tween those interested in libraries in 
France and America as well as be of 


service in building up collections of | 


French literature and books about 
France in the libraries of the United 
States. 

An advisory council consisting of 
Premier Poincare and other representa- 
tive public men especially interested in 
the promotion of intellectual intercourse 
between the two countries, will direct 
the work of the department. 





Wanted—Cleveland Public Library, 
Trained assistants in Catalog and Order 
departments; also two school librarians. 
For full particulars, apply to the Libra- 
rian. 





Massillon, Ohio, a city of 20,000, 
wants a children’s librarian of both train- 
ing and experience. For further infor- 
mation, address Librarian, McClymonds 
public library, Massillon, Ohio. 





Wanted—Assistant librarian in State 
Teachers college. Salary for 11 
months, $1600 to $1750, depending on 
training. Library graduate with de- 
gree desired at once or not later than 
January 2. Address C. E. Allen, presi- 
dent, Valley City, N. D. 





Wanted — Country Life, 1914-May 
1918; Independent, July 1913-Jan. 
1916; North American Review, Jan.- 
Dec. 1914; St. Nicholas, Nov. and Dec. 
1918; Feb. 1919; Scientific American, 
Jan.-June 1919; Survey, v. 42 complete; 
Nos. 1 and 7, v. 43. McGregor Public 
library, Highland Park, Michigan. 





The demand for the November num- 
ber of Pusiic LrpraRiEs unexpectedly 
exceeded the supply. Therefore, if any 
one receiving Pusiic Lisraries for No- 
vember, 1922, wishes to dispose of it, it 
will be gratefully received by Pustic 
LrpraRIEs’ office and payment rendered 
promptly. October numbers are wanted 
also. 


Library Bureau of Minneapolis, Minn., 
will be pleased to hear of a cabinet for 
32 size cards (a discontinued L. B. 
make) that may be purchased. 





